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But, it will now be urged, whatever sentiments may be en- 
tertained respecting the proper inference from miracles in 
general, there is one in particular which directly establishes 
the plenary inspiration of the apostles and first disciples. It 
is recorded in the book of Acts, that on the day of Pentecost, 
when they were with one accord in one place, the Holy Ghost 
descended upon all.* The two Evangelists,St. Matthew and 
St. John, were present; so were St. Peter and St. James; for 
all these were Apostles. And we know that, by the laying 
on of the hands of the Apostles, the same power passed into 
all disciples on whom they might choose to confer the privi- 
lege. We cannot suppose any of the New Testament authors 
to have been excluded from this class; and must therefore be- 
lieve that every word of the Christian canon was composed 
under the influence of the Unerring Spirit. This argument 
is proposed in the following words, by Dr. Tattershall, in his 
published sermon on the “ Nature and Extent of the Right of 
Private Judgment.” 
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“The Scriptures have been already proved”.-----“to bea 
true and authentic history; one of the principal facts of which 
history is, the outpouring of the gift of the Holy Spirit upon 
the disciples of Christ. I take, therefore, as an example, the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, and reason as follows:—I learn, from 
the history, that Christ’s disciples were inspired by the Holy 
Ghost; among this number was St. Matthew; therefore St. 
Matthew was inspired; and, consequently, that which he 
wrote, under this influence of inspiration, is to be regarded 
as the word of God. Whereas, on the other hand, if $t. 
Matthew was not inspired, the history relates that which is 
not true, and the credibility of the whole sacred history is at 
once destroyed; and with it, both the Church and also Chris- 
tianity itself, must fall to the ground.” 

Now to convey, at the outset, a distinct idea of the reason 
why this argument does not convince me, let me say, that I 
believe St. Matthew. to have been inspired; but I do not be- 
lieve him to have been infallible. Iam sure that he nowhere 
puts forth any such claim: and if he does not affirm it him- 
self, 1 know not who can affirm it for him. Indeed, to the ad- 
vocates of this doctrine, it must seem strange that even St. 
John the Divine, instead of bearing down all doubt by this 
overwhelming claim, should so modestly and carefully con- 
ciliate the belief of his readers, by appealing to his own hu- 
man opportunities of information: “ and he that saw it bare re- 
cord, and this record is true:”* “ this is the disciple that testt- 
fieth of these things, and wrote these things:t and that St. 
Luke should content himself with saying, at the commence- 
ment of his Gospel, that its materials were furnished by those 
who “from the begmning were eye-witnesses.”’{ 

Every thing in this argument clearly depends on the mean-. 
ing which we are to attach to the phrases “Holy Ghost,” 
“ Inspiration” —* Spirit of God”—and. other forms of ex- 
pression employed to denote this peculiar influence. What, 
according to the Scriptures, were the appropriate functions, 
of this Divine Agent? and are we to include among them an, 
exemption of those, on whom its power fell, from all possi- 
bilities of error, in narration, in reasoning, in expectation, 
in speculative and practical doctrine? In short, do the sacred 
writers represent this Holy Spirit as conferring intellectual 
infallibility 2 

Now the original account of the descent of the Holy Spirit. 
certainly implies nothing of the kind.§ The gift of tongues, 





*John xix: 35. txix: 24, {Luke i: 2. §Acts ii: 1--4. 
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which St Paul, though possessed of it in the highest degree,* 

laces in the lowest rank of spiritual gifts,t wal which he ex- 
pressly discriminates from “the word of wisdom,” and “ the 
word of knowledge,’’f is the only preternatural effect there as- 
cribed to this new influence. Other passages, descriptive of 
this agency, equally fall short of this claim of infallibility. We 
read, for example,§ that by the direction of the Apostles, seven 
persons were to be selected from the general body of believers, 
who were to be men “full of the Holy Ghost, and wisdom,”— 
the two attributes being distinguished. It must be supposed, 
too, that the qualifications demanded of these officers had some 
proportionate reference to the duties assigned. ‘These duties 
were simply the management of the society’s financial ac- 
counts, and the distribution of its eleemosynary funds. When 
it is said that John the Baptist should “ be filled with the Holy 
Ghost,even from his mother’s womb,”|| are we to understand 
that, from earliest infancy, he was infallible?—he who, in the 
very midst of his ministry, sent to Jesus for information on 
this question, “Art thou he that should come, or do we 
look for another?’i—a question, be it observed, which im- 
plies doubt on the great subject-matter of the Baptist’s whole 
mission. Perhaps, however, it will be admitted that there are 
inferior degrees of this inspiration; so that passages like this 
may be found, in which the phrases denoting it are used in a 
lower sense. But, it will be said, in its highest intensity it 
cannot be so restricted, and is even distinctly affirmed to in- 
volve infallibility. The operations of the spirit of God are 
distributed by theologians into two classes,—the extraordi- 
nary, experienced by the Apostles, and exempting them from 
liability to error,—the ordinary, which are assured to all true 
disciples, and whose office implies no further illumination of 
the understanding, than is needful for the sanctification of 
the heart. Now if this statement and division be really true 
and scriptural, we shall doubtless find Christ and his Apostles 
separating their promises of divine influence into two corres- 
ponding sets; keeping things so different, clear of all confu- 
sion; and fully asexact in this “discerning of spirits,” as their 
modern disciples. But so far is this from being the case, that 
between the greater spirit of the twelve Apostles, and the less 
spirit of the general church, no distinction whatever is drawn; 
nor any between the intellectual infallibility which was to 
await the Apostles, and the spiritual sanctification promised 





*1 Cor. xiv:18. +1 Cor. xiv: passim—es-pecially 4, 5, 13, 19, 23. 
t1 Cor. xii: 8—10, $Actsvi:1—4. __||Luke i: 15. ”UMatt. xii: 3. 
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to the faithful multitude of all ages. Nay, it so happens, that 
the most unlimited expressions relating to the subject occur 
in such connexions, that they cannot be confined to the Apos- 
tles, but obviously apply to all private Christians. For in- 
stance, shall we say that our Lord’s promise of the “Com- 
forter, which is the Holy Ghost,” explained by the remarka- 
ble synonym which he appended, “ the spirit of truth” which 
should * teach them all things,” and “ lead them into all truth,” 
—implies universal illumination of the understanding? Close 
at hand is the clause forbidding the mterpretation, by spread- 
ing the promise over all ages of the Church: “ I will pray the 
Father, and he will give you another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you for ever, even the spirit of truth ;”* and the ex- 
pression is accordingly quoted by Dr. Wardlaw, as descriptive 
of the common operations of the spirit.f Again, St. John, in 
his first General Epistle, (addressed of course to the whole 
church,) says, “Ye have an unction from the Holy One, and 
ye know all things.”{ Take then the strongest and most un- 
qualified @xpressions on this subject, and if they prove the 
infallibility of the Apostles, they prove the same of all pri- 
vate Christians. Or, take those which show sanctification to 
be the characteristic office of the Holy Spirit with respect to 
the general church, and you show that this also was its agency 
on the Apostles. 

One or two texts are occasionally adduced in defence of 
this doctrine: their paucity and inapplicability show how slight 
is the scripture foundation on whichit rests. By far the most 
remarkable of these is found in 2 Tim. iii: 16.: All scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness.” 
Now observe, 

1. That the verb is, which constitutes the whole affirma- 
tion here, has nothing corresponding to it in the Greek, and 
is put in by the English translators. Of course the sentence 
requires a verb somewhere, but the place of its insertion de- 
pends on the discretion of the translator. Baxter, Grotius, 
and other critics, accordingly render the passage thus: “ All 
scripture, given by inspiration of God, is also profitable,” &c. 
The Apostle has already been reminding Timothy of the im- 
portance of those scriptures with which he had been ac- 
quainted from his youth to his personal faith: and he now 
adds, that they are also useful for his public teaching. He 

*John xiv: 16, 17, 26. ; 


Vint principal _— of the Socinian Controversy, p. 341, Dise. xi- 
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therefore simply says that whatever scriptures are given by 
inspiration of God, are thus profitable. h 

2. Since Paul first speaks generaily of those scriptures with 
which Timothy had been familiar from his youth, and then 
proceeds to select from these a certain class, as given by in- 
spiration of God, his description extends to no portion of the 
New Testament, and only to some writings of the Old. The 

urpose for which he recommends them, indicates what 
~_* were in his thoughts. As they were to aid ‘Timothy 
in his public duty of convincing his countrymen that Jesus 
was the Messiah, he refers to those books which had sustained 
the expectation of a Messiah,—the Jewish Prophets. “The 
whole extent of his doctrine, I conceive to have been ex- 
pressed by the Apostle Peter thus: * prophecy came not in 
old time by the will of men; but holy men of God spake, 
moved by the holy spirit;’*that those also who recorded these 
speeches, wrote by the Holy Spirit; that, in addition to the su- 
perhuman message, there was a superhuman report of it, isa 
notion of which no trace can be found in the Apostolic wri- 
tings. The whole amount, therefore, of the Apostle’s doc- 
trine, is this: that the prophets had a preternatural knowledge 
of future events; and that their communications were re- 
corded in the prophetic books. By the admission of these 
points, the theory of inspired composition obviously gains no- 
thing. 

No appeal can be more unfortunate for the advocate of 
plenary inspiration, than to the writings of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles. Not atrace can be found in them of the cold, 
oracular dignity,—the bald, authoritative enunciation,—the 
transcendental exposition, equally above argument and pas- 
sion, in which conscious and confessed infallibility would de- 
liver its decisions. All the natural faculties of the man are 
shed forth, with most vehement preeipitation, on every page. 
He pleads with his disciples, as if kneeling at their feet. He 
withstands Peter to the face,—though no less inspired than 
himself,—because he was to be blamed for unsound sentiments 
and inconsistent conduct. He hurries so eagerly, and sinks 
so deep into an illustration, that scarcely ean he make a timely 
retreat. He too quickly seizes an analogy to apply it with 
exactitude and precision. And above all, he is incessantly 
engaged in reasoning: and by that very act, he selects as his 
own the common human level of address,—generously sub- 
mits his statements to the verdict of our judgment, and leaves 
that judgment free to accept or to reject them. Nor is it on 





#2 Pet, i: 21. 
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mere subordinate points that he contents himself with this 
method, which, by challenging search, abandons infallibility. 
The great controversies of the infant church, which involved 
the whole future character of Christianity, which decided how 
far it should conciliate Polytheism, and how much preserve 
of Judaism, the Apostle of the Gentiles boldly confides to rea- 
soning: and his writings are composed chiefly of arguments, 
protective of the Gospel from compromise with Idolatry on 
the one hand, and slavery to the Law on the other. 

Nor is this denied by any instructed divine of any church. 
In insisting “upon the duty of professed Christians to abstain 
from all compliance with the idolatrous practices of the hea- 
then around them,” says Dr. Tattershall, “St. Paul, even 
though an inspired Apostle, does not proceed upon the mere 
dictum of authority, but appeals to the reason of those to 
whom he writes; and calis upon them to reflect upon the in- 
consistency of such conduct, with the nature of their Chris- 
tian profession. In fact, he produces arguments, and desires 
them to weigh the reasons which he assigns, and see whether 
they do not fully sustain the conelusion which he draws from 
them. ‘I speak,’ says he, ‘as to wise men, JuDGE rE what 
I say.” 

If then the Apostle wrote his letters under inspiration, have 
we not here direct authority to sit in judgment on the pro- 
ductions of inspiration, or the contents of the word of God; 
not merely to learn what is said, but to consider its inherent 
reasonableness and truth? No one, indeed, can state more 
forcibly than Dr. Tattershall himself, the principle of which 
this conclusion is only a particular case. When I reason 
with an opponent,” says he, “Ido not invade his acknow- 
ledged right of private judgment, nor do I require of him to 
surrender that judgment tome. Iam, in fact, doing the pre- 
cise contrary of this. I am, by the very act of reasoning, both 
acknowledging his right of judgment, and making an appeal 
to it. 

To acknowledge the right of judgment, is to forego the 
claim of infallibility, and to concede the privilege of dissent; 
and thus frankly does St. Paul deal with me. Vainly do his 
modern expounders attempt to make him the instrument of 
their own assumptions. To appeal to my reason, and then, 
if I cannot see the force of the proof, to hold me up asa 
blasphemer and a rebel against the word of God, is an mcon- 
sistency, of which only the degenerate followers of the great 
Apostle could be guilty. His writings disown, in every pages 
the injurious claims which would confer on them an artificial 
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authority, to the ruin of their true power and beauty. In 
order to show the absolute divine truth of all that may be 
written by an inspired man, it is not enough to establish the 
presence of inspiration: you must prove also the absence of 
every thingelse. And this can never be done with any wri- 
tings made up, like the Apostle’s, of a scarce-broken tissue of 
argument and illustration. It is clear that he was not forbid- 
den to reason and expound, to speculate and refute, to seek 
access, by every method of persuasion, to the minds he was 
sent to evangelize; to appeal, at one time to his interpreta- 
tion of prophecy, at another to the visible glories of creation, 
and again to the analogies of history. Where could have 
been his zeal, his freshness, his versatility of address, his self- 
abandonment, his various success, if his natural faculties had 
not been left to unembarrassed action? And the moment you 
allow free action to his intelligence and conscience, you inevi- 
tably admit the possibilities of error, which are inseparable 
from the operations of the human mind. To grant that Paul 
reasons, and be startled at the idea that he may reason in- 
correctly,—to admit that he speculates, and yet be shocked 
at the surmise that he may speculate falsely,—to praise his 
skill in illustration, yet shrink in horror when something less 
apposite is pointed out, is an obvious inconsistency. The 
human understanding cannot perform its functions without 
taking its share of the chances of error; nor can a critic of 
its productions, have any perception of their truth and ex- 
cellence, without conceding the possibility of fallacies and 
faults. We must give up our admiration of the Apostles as 
men, if we are to listen to them always as oracles of God. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





———— 


How shall a man, to whom all characters of individual men 
are sealed books, of which he sees only the title and the covers, 
decipher and depict the character of a nation? He courage- 
ously depicts his own optical delusions; notes this. to be in- 
comprehensible, that other to be insignificant; much to be 
good, much to be bad, and most of all indifferent; and so with 
a few glowing strokes, completes a picture, which, though it 
may not even resemble any possible object, is to be taken for 
a national portrait. CaRLYLE- 

















Hymn of the Pilgrims. 


HYMN OF THE PILGRIMS. 


1. 


Hear us, almighty Father! 
No light but thy great eye above us shines! 
Darker and darker gather 
The shades of twilight through the moaning pines— 
Hear while we pray! 


2. 


Hear us, thou great Jehovah! 
When, wandering through the tangled wilderness, 
Cloud after cloud goes over, 
Forsake us not in our loneliness! 
Shield us to-night! 


De 


Guard us from every danger, 
Thou, who hast been our sun and shield, 
When trials deeper and stranger 
Swept o’er us, as the wind sweeps o’er the field! ' 
O guard us still! 


4. 


From the wild foeman’s arrow— 
From the dread pestilence that walks unseen— 
From sickness and from sorrow, 
And more than all, from hearts and lips unclean, 
Save us, O God! 


5. 


And unto thee, great Spirit, 
All that we are and have would we commit;— 
Not for thy children’s merit, 
But through thy own free grace, so clearly writ, 
Keep us, we pray! 
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A SHORT DISCOURSE ON DEATH. 


Amone the many mysteries which weigh upon us as we 

ass through life, there are none so great or so fearful as 
Death. We ask, and cannot but ask, why it is that our hearts 

row to other hearts, only to be torn from them again. Why 
is there not for us, as for the flowers, a season of life, and 
then an autumn, when all may die together? Or why might 
we not live on here for countless ages, realizing the dreams 
of the alchymist, ever extending our sympathies, ever widen- 
ing our knowledge? Or why, when our friends die, do they 
pass so utterly away? why not revisit and refresh us? why 
not assure us of that better world, and warn us from sin? And 
why,in the last hours, this struggle that we call disease? Why 
comes not Death quickly, without pain, as an angel to lead us 
to other scenes? Such questions, clearly or dimly, come. of- 
ten before the troubled mind; but the mind cannot answer 
them. So little do we know what we are; so perfectly mys- 
terious are the relations of the life-giving principle and the 
living frame; so utterly do we walk in Forkiae except we 
have the eye of faith—that philosophy is lost, imagination 
powerless, and our sole source of knowledge is the simple 
narrative of the Bible, which tells that for man’s sinfulness 
it was ordained that, as from dust he came, to dust he shall 
return again. 

And yet, mysterious as Death is, we become familiar with 
it; we make light of it; we caricature it; we bring it into 
picture books, and upon the stage. Ghost stories, growing 
naturally from our ignorance and vain questionings, are first 
our terror, then our Jaughing-stock. We speak of taking life, 
of summoning from the dread abyss the dark power, as 
lightly as if it were not blaspheming thus to assume God’s 
judgment seat. No Eastern enchanter ever spoke so terri- 
rible aspell as he who declares forfeit another’s life: not Mer- 
lin, nor Michael Scott, ever raised so fearful a spirit as 
he whose magic arts bring to his aid Death. And so men 
feel it when the spell is answered: over their wine they make 
merry with the king of terrors; over their wine they mock at 
him; and, quarrelling at some trifling word, invoke his pre- 
sence. But, when he comes, silent and unseen, and they 
know that he is there, though no eye can discern his form, 
mirth ceases, the cup loses its power,—even the potent de- 
mons of anger and intemperance fly before him whom they 

Vor. VITI.—32. 
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serve—the dizzy brain is sobered, the swimming eye becomes 
clear and steady—the laugh and the oath die away in hollow 
moans. 

Death is truly full of terror.. The brute fears him: the 
child, lost in wonder and vague alarm, shrinks from him as 
a natural foe. His silent step on the mountains changes the 
forest trees, and the birds leave them; the flowers wither at 
his coming, and all the busy beings who had played in the 
summer air, fold their wings, and pass—we know not whither. 

But if death is terrible, sois he kingly: he among monarchs 
truly reigns “by the grace of God.” ‘The house where he 
has been is for the time sacred—it is for the time the house of 
God—for God’s messenger has been there. We enter it with 
careful steps, and speak in it with lowered voices. ‘The boy, 
commonly full of play, cannot play there: he is awed by an 
unseen majesty. The little girl, poring over her story book, 
dare not, though she knows not why, utter one word above 
her breath. In that house familiar things are for the time 
strange; the common articles of furniture seem altered. The 
room may be full, but yet it is lonely; the windows may be 
open, but still all is dark and close. The daylight does not 
pour in and enliven the house, but rather gloom passes out 
trom within, and overshadows nature. And they, through 
whose midst Death has passed, and from among whom he has 
taken the called one,—they are made sacred by his presence. 
We reverence the mourner—no matter what his condition of 
life—no matter even what his character: for the time we 
look on him as one standing nearer Heaven than we do. The 
child, which a few hours since lay upon that bosom, is now 
with God; and can we look upon the parent as upon a com- 
mon man! 

But the mystery, the terror, and the majesty of Death, can 
be fully realized only by those who are directly visited by 
him, and by them only for atime. To those who lived be- 
fore the coming of Christ, the grief natural to the loss of a 
near friend was almost insupportable. Cicero, though con- 
vinced that the pure and good were eternally happy, could 
find little relief when Tullia died, save in the idea of perpetu- 
ating her memory by treatises and temples; and his friend, 
Sulpicius, could suggest to comfort him only wordly conside- 
rations, the sole passage in his famous letter, which refers to 
a future life, saying that “if the dead have any sense, it must 


grieve Tullia to see his grief.” 


But the terror and the mystery have fled in a measure be- 
fore the face of Jesus. Any one who would know how great 
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our privileges, need but read the views of the wisest of Ro- 
mans: they will make him realize how much is revealed to us 
for which sages waited in vain. 

It is true that Death still brings deep, heart-wringing agony. 
But it is also true that to the Christian this agony will be full 
of Heavenly balm. ‘Truly does the poet say,— 


** Who ne’er his bread in sorrow ate, 

Who ne’er the mournful midnight hours, 
Sorrowing upon his bed, has sate,— 

He knows you not, ye Heavenly powers.” 


To the Christian, Heaven becomes a home as the loved ones 
pass thither. He in his sleep, may see, as Jacob did, angels 
visiting him. He, in his sleep, or in his better waking hours, 
may leave this world, and walk once more with the friends 
who have gone home; walk with them in aland where there 
is “no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, nor pain.” 

If we were but able, through our sins, to see God as Adam 
saw him; if we could but live in his presence, and sit at his 
feet—evil could visit us nolonger. Our great, our only mis- 
fortune is, absence from God; and therefore was it that Jesus 
came truly to reconcile us to our Father, and lead us back in- 
to his presence. By his own death he did more than we 
can estimate toward that reconciliation; and, by the death of 
those with whose roots of life ours are entwined, and from 
whom we cannot part, God is still reconciling us to Himself. 
We cannot keep them here—so we must pass with them 
elsewhere. ‘Thus are our thoughts and affections drawn from 
earth, drawn from material things, and led to dwell on spiritual 
things; and, step by step, following the lost ones, as a shep- 
herd climbs the mountain for his lost lamb, and knows not 
whither it is leading him, we struggle up till the clouds are 
passed, and there is no longer any thing between us and the 
source of all light. 

To one who walks in the power of the Gospel, therefore, the 
king of terrors becomes the messenger of peace; his iron scep- 
tre becomes a rod with which our strong hearts are touched, 
so that a spring of piety bursts forth. 

And from that blow comes not only piety, but, after a sea- 
son, universal charity. For atime we may turn from our 
fellows, and in our eager longing to rejoin the friend from 
whom we have parted, may slight others. The love we feel 
for the lost may seem to swallow up all other love. Follow- 
ing the ascending spirit to its bright abode, our eyes are 
dazzled, and when we look on earth again, it is common and 
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dark and dreary. We become despondent, lose our energy, 
and lose our interest in others. But, if Christian faith be alive 
in our hearts, such feelings will not last long. The deep af- 
fection which caused them will remain as strong, stronger 
than ever; but it will cease to be individual, it will pass over 
upon others. Without the less revering the one first loved, 
we learn to love many more. The purified attachment we 
bear to a pure spirit will enlarge and make worthy all our 
affections. The sainted spirit even may visit us to chide 
away our gloom: 


*¢ With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 

Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 


* Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer ; 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 


**O! though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside; 

If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died.” 


How, indeed, can we think or speak harshly of others, or 
feel revenge toward them, or remain indifferent to them, when 
we realize that we are with Him who is universal love? How 
can narrow, personal and mean motives sway us while we 
stand hand in hand with One who is freed from all that is con- 
tracted and vile? As we lose brothers and parents, we gain, 
if we be indeed Christians, a brotherhood wide as the fa- 
mily of man, a Father who never dies, and in whom there is 
no variableness nor shadow of change. 

In this way Death becomes the antidote of Death: for 
how can we look with unmingled horror upon that which has 
given us such great gifts? The sting of Death, says the Apos- 
tle, is sin; and if through death we may be led to piety and 
charity, then is the sting plucked from the destroyer by his 
own hand. How can we fear to die,if we are in heart what we 
arein word? Wecannot. The cause of sogreat horror in our 
hearts is our want of Christian faith—our partial reception of 
the truths of this book of good news. Would we disarm, then, 
the dread power whose icy hand will soon be laid on us all, 
and on all whom we love, let us strive daily, hourly, mo- 
mently, to know this book better, to receive its spirit, which 
is the spirit of God, the Hol y Spirit, into our hearts and lives, 
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so that no hour may be the unexpected one. There is not 
one here but must part from husband or wife, brother or sis- 
ter, parent or child, perhaps within the year—perhaps within 
the week—perhaps before the sun of this day has gone down. 
It may be that at this moment, in some distant cloud the bolt 
is gathering, which shall strike to the earth one here present. 
Is that one a eam to go? Are those who have owed to 
him or to her the countless offices of love prepared to have 
him or to have her go? If one were like to be called at 
some uncertain moment to leave for Europe, he would sit al- 
ways ready; his sisters would lose their sleep rather than fail 
in having all prepared. He would ask his father’s blessing, 
and his mother’s forgiveness; and each one of the family 
would strive by slight acts of kindness to atone for past un- 
kindness. But each of us may be called at any moment to 
leave on a longer journey. Let us sit girded, and let us al- 
ways, thinking of others as those who may be summoned, try 
by our looks, our words, our acts, to wipe away all memory 
of past intolerance, bitterness, neglect and thoughtlessness. 
Let us not wait; for then, like the foolish virgins who took no 
oil with their lamps, the hour may come when we least look 
for it. 
Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither in the north wind’s breath, 


And stars to set; but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! 


We know when moons shall wane, 
When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 
When autum’s hue shall tinge the golden grain; 
But who sha)! teach us when to look for thee! 


Thou art where billows foam, 
Thou art where music melts upon the air; 
Thou art around us in our peaceful home, 
And the world calls us forth, and thou art theis. 


Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set; but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! ° 
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(From the German of Herder.) 


INTRODUCTION OF THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, 


joun % 1—I18. 


(CONTINUED FROM THIRD NUMBER, PAGE 219.) 
19. 


Wuar gave to the beginning of the Gospel of John its pe- 
culiar and distinguishing external form, was the very form 
which the adversaries of Christianity used in their doctrines; 
they called them “the deeper science,” (gnosis.)* 

The origin of this name appears from the circumstances of 
the time: it was in fact the wisdom of an advanced, a new 
age, which, having its ideas enlarged on every side, sought 
the new in the old, and drew it out from thence as a deeper 
knowledge, a hidden, mysterious sense, while in fact it intro- 
duced it there itself. 

If, for example, the Hebrews introduced and collected in 
their old sacred books, their wider view of things, which they 
borrowed from abroad, this was Gnosis,an inner, concealed 
knowledge; for no common eye could find it there, unless it 
were shewn it through tradition or revelation. These were the 
two channels of all G@nosis. ‘The teacher either gave out his 
higher knowledge as tradition, which he had received from 
his master, and he from his, till finally the tradition rested in 
Abraham or Adam; or he believed, like Philo, that he received 
it in an eestacy from God himself;—a conception very natu- 
ral to meditative solitaries, and which might well have oc- 
curred to him. This paved the way to Theurgy, and to all 


manner of active and passive supernatural operations.t 





*T here has been much dispute about Gnosis and Gnostics, from which very little has 
been made out, because they have not distinguished between the different kinds of 
Gnosis and the sects of Gnostics; nor have they looked for its sources where they 
were certainly to be found, in the new, mysterious and higher sense, which they in- 
troduced out of respect for the authority of old scriptures, customs and traditions. 
This was done by various peoples to various writings and customs: hence the Gno- 
sis was equally various: it became at last, from the circumstances of the time, a mix- 
ture of Orphic-Pythagorean-Platonic-Zoroasterian-Jewish ideas, and its forms va- 
ried with countries, heads, societies and objects. ‘This course or the stream can be 
clearly shewn from history: it will resolve all the difficulty respecting the age of 
the Gnosis. Ihope to treat this more at large in a work about * the Spirit of. 
Christianity at its foundation.” “ 

tIn the dress of the old Grecian Mythology, the way between gods and men was 
more agreeable and more easy than it could be represented in the personifications of 
this new abstract mythology. Hence the expressiveness, which characterizes the 
Neo-Platonic philosophy and poetry, and which no Fabulist, no Theurgist, no 
founder of mysteries, could ever take away from it: For this Gnosis always re- 
mained a hidden, a forced sense, a mixture of old and new times. It was not now 
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20. 


Delusion and deception were inseparable from this Gnosis: 
deception from within, deception from without. Gifts, which 
were such exclusive property, which were received through 
inspiration from above, or through traditions from Pythago- 
ras, Plato, Abraham and Moses, or through rare or single 
manuscripts, only to be found in Alexandria, were of course 
not readily disposed of. ‘They were not imparted to every 
one: Schools. were formed, and these schools were called 
“the teaching of the sages of old.” In this way Zoroaster’s 
state and temple service came to have its three orders, disci- 
ples, masters and past masters: So Pythagoras had his or- 
ders, and enjoined a silence of years upon his initiates: so 
there crept in gradually, even where there were no peculiarly 
secret associations, a distinction between the exoteric and 
esoteric instruction, merely because a new time was com- 
menting upon an old one. Old laws and customs were in- 
tended to have force where they could have it no longer: they 
did not wish to pull down the decaying temple, and they had 
not the heart to say what it wanted for the times. Accord- 
ingly this kindled in it the flame, Gnosis, which they did not 
sufler every unworthy one to gaze upon, lest it should be per- 
verted from its uses. 


21. 


So was it, for instance, with the philosophy of Plato. Ac- 
cording to its age it wore the dress of mythology; but this 
age wasnow no more. His Jupiter and Eros, the Jews and 
Neo-Platonists, could not use with the same propriety with 
which he had once introduced them in attic phrase: they re- 
Jined upon them. ‘They explained, omitted, rendered anew, 
passed over in silence, refused to communicate to all, and 
made classes among their disciples: the genius of the times 
had changed; and, since they did not remark the change, or 
were unwilling tomention it, they taught the Gnosis, or truth 
chained to unreal things, contained in antiquated forms. * 





Pythagoras and Plato speaking to their scholars, as they formerly did in Crotona and 
Athens: it was the teacher of traditions, speaking to his pupils—the mystic to his 
initiated, or even the Demon to the Daiominisomeno, (Demoniac.) 

*If one wishes to see an ideal of the Jewish-Hellenistic Gnosis, let him read the 
descriptions of wisdom in the book of Sirach and the so called book of Wisdom. 
(Sirach xxiv: 1—47. xlii: 15—-26. 43—50. Wisdom i: 6--19.) He will see here, 
on the one hand, how the ideas of wisdom were then enlarged, both as respects phy- 
siology, politics and religion; and, on the other hand, how much they strove to 


clothe them in the old forms, the old history of the people. 
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22. 


But wo to the times in which men think that they must con- 
vert the light of day, the shining sun, into a mere torch of light, 
lest it should hurt their eyes! and blessings to the man who 
at least does not misuse his buried lamp for secret deception! 
A light, which, in the spirit of the Dons, must be brought up 
from the grave of Zoroaster, Moses, Pythagoras or Plato, and 
not rise in mid-day, is a dangerous night-light in the hands of 
every idle man. 


23. 


To speak freely, to what was Gnosticist, that half true and 
half false distinction of an inner and an outer doctrine, most 
indebted? ‘'o the misery and weakness of the times. 

After the nurseries of Grecian philosophy, the republics, 
were brought under the yoke, philosophy, while it parted with 
its natural aspect, lost at the same time its original determi- 
nate and practical character: it went into exile. In Asia, in 
Egypt, in Rome,—every where it was but a slave or freed- 
woman, on whom they imposed at will every good or evil 
service. 

The conquests of Alexandria had mingled ve the 
modes of thinking of all nations, although they could not root 
out their primitive, characteristic, national ideas, (urandenken): 
For, though in Persia the state religion of Zoroaster had fallen 
to the ground, yet his system, his castes of priests, remained. 
Thrown thus out of their genuine sphere of action, what could 
they be, in course of time, but a band of impostors, whose es- 
tablishment and whose symbols were perverted. From the 
name, mag, or priest, so honored in the Persian state, came 
the sorcerer, the impostor, (magus.) Greeks, returning to the 
west, carried with them spurious writings of Zoroaster, set 
up the mysteries of Mythra, and spread them by fraud and 
delusion. From distracted Egypt were brought forth the 
the mysteries of Osiris and of Iris, in a form certainly diffe- 
rent from any under which the old temples had known them, 
and at last became a laughing-stock to the Romans. 


24. 


Still more decidedly did the misery of the times lead to 
Gnosticism, from the fact, that, through the wars of Alexan- 
der’s successors, and the splendid conquests of the Romans, 
which soon followed, all the institutions of the conquered na- 
tions were obliged to part with their genius, their essential 
power, without receiving any thing better in its place. Na- 
tive inhabitants were not suffered to act out in their national 
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character; countries were stripped of their peculiar blessings; 
every thinker, who could do it, drew himself back, fled to the 
deserts, and thought over the. evil of the world, an evil to 
which he could see no limits. Pressed down by the miser 

of the times, he va to think depreciatingly of all mankind: 
He consoled himself with speculations about the pure, original 
being, and with calculating how many orders of zons our race 
must haye fallen down to be solow! and from that he very natu- 
rally would pass to projects and hopes of his future restoration. 


25. 

In short, the victories and oppressions themselves, what 
could they prove but internal weakness and licentiousness, 
and all-consuming luxury? With it came silent Nemesis, quick 
topunish: She punished inexorably, mysteriously, dreadfully. 
The oppressed turned traitors; they, whose national doctrine 
and national science had been taken from them, brought all 
their ingenuity and toil to bear upon one object, viz.: to profit 
by the wants or the luxury of others, and to miscolour for 
their own advantage the little light which here and there was 
still burning on. ‘The soft voluptuary, unnerved by extorted 
wealth, by pride and dissipation, had no powers left for any 
thing else than merely éo believe. Absorbed in care about his 
wretched life, trembling before the future and the powers un- 
seen, too timid and too impotent to study the course of nature, 
he offered himself a willing victim to fables, prophecies, in- 
spirations, initiations, flatteries and frauds. Nod Bellona is 
not the guardian goddess of our race, the benefactress of man- 
kind: She destroys, and builds not up; with the smoke she 
leaves behind, she darkens the hearts and the eyes, and in 
the prey which she hugs, she spreads the surest destruction. 


26. 

Such were the times before and after the coming of Christ. 
And is it to be wondered that, when the heavenly drops of 
his doctrine sank into this boiling whirlpool of powerless, 
vague opinions, hopes and Fig maine the waves closed in 
on"all sides, to swallow up the drops and absorb them into 
their own substance? The so called Gnostics,* whom we 
know only through Christianity, rose like water-bubbles on 
the surface of Christianity, and vanishedin its stream. From 
Simon Magus down, they were all founders of sects—meta- 





*They appeared openly at the close of the first and beginning of the second cen- 
tury; but, that the germ of their Gnosis had existed there still earlier, and had 
flourished under different names, is matter of plain inference from the above facts. 
They, the Christian Gnostics, should not be called a school of philosophy, still less 
of any peculiar oriental philosophy: they were sectarians, each of whom formed a 
system for himeelf. 


Vor. VIII.—33. 
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physical expounders, who wished to fasten upon Christianity 
their speculations about God, creation, the human race, and 
about the origin and final expulsion of evil in the world; who 
each made a religion for himself, beyond the bounds of rea- 
son, and saw only himself therein. That loud call, “ The 
Saviour has come,” had drawn them forth hurriedly from their 
holes; and so they all set out to show, each from his own ge- 
nealogical tables and figures, what celestial won this redeemer 
must necessarily be; how their own eastern or western dreams 
could be made to correspond with his person and appearance, 
and in what way, according to their sense, the ‘salvation of 
the world could be alone hoped for. After what we have re- 
marked of Zoroaster, Plato and Philo, and what the whole 
bitter history of the dissentions of those times proves, wehave 
nothing to do but present, merely as a sort of child’s play, a 
few of the phantoms of the imaginations of these metaphysi- 
cal expounders of Christianity. As to their origin and worth, 
they will speak for themselves. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





AMERICA. 
Light must still come. Tis but our dawning hour— 
The drowsy soul must feel its Godlike power. 
O not in morning dreams of wealth and fame, 
Must thou, America, pollute thy name, 
And while the daybreak gleams around thee, steep 
Thy freeborn youth in enervating sleep. 
”T was not for this our venerated sires 
Tilled the bleak wilds, and marched through battle fires. 
When war’s wild night with whirlwind fury roared, 
When those brave hearts their blood so freely poured, 
It was not that their children then unborn 
Should doze away in dreams this peaceful morn. 
But by their cruel stripes while we are healed, 
Let us receive the light from them concealed; 
Shame on us, if we think the task is wrought, 
And the ge won, which they so fondly sought. 
The scholar, priest, and statesman still must see 
More truth and freedom for the true and free. 
Truth that outlives all visionary dreams,— 
Freedom which is—and not which only seems— 


And both illumined by the Light above, 

And sanctified by the great law of Love; 

When man meets man no more with tyrant’s rod, 
The brother of his race—the child of God. Ce Pe Co 
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PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS AT DAMASCUS. 


RESTORATION OF THE JEWS TO PALESTINE. 


‘ ¢ But the most barefaced acts of tyranny and oppression were practised against 
the Jews, who were entirely out of the protection of law, were extremely odious, from 
the bigotry of the people, and were abandoned to the immeasurable rapacity of the 
King and ministry. 

“‘ Besides many other indignities to which they were continually exposed, it appears 
that they were once all thrown into prison, and the sum of sixty thousand marks 
exacted for theirliberty. At another time, Isaac, the Jew, paid, alone, five thou- 
sand one hundred marks; Brun, three thousand marks; Jurnet, two thousand; Ben- 
net, five hundred: Atanother, Secoria, widow of David, the Jew, of Oxford, was 
required to pay six thousand marks; and she was delivered over to six of the richest 
and discreetest Jews in England, who were to answer for the same. 

** Henry III. borrowed five thousand marks from the Earl of Cornwall; and, for 
his repayment, consigned over to him all the Jews in England. The revenue arising 
from exactions upon this nation, was so considerable, thatthere was a particular 
Court of Exchequer set apart for managing it.” 


Such is the language of Mr. Hume: and what a wretched 
picture of the social and political condition of the Jews does 
it present! They were literally outcasts previous to and un- 
der the reign of John—disowned by the church, out of the 
protection of the law, martyrs to the rapacity of tyrants, or 
the fiercer bigotry of the people. Nor have many years 
elapsed since this oppression has ceased—since kings thought 
it no wrong, and their subjects no injustice, for pelf or for 
revenge, to torture and torment this lone and forsaken race. 

But the civilized world has grown wiser, and England is in 
part redeemed from this iniquity. The throne on which the 
Saxon sat is still firm, and the power to rule still centers 
there; but, fortunately for society, this power is limited by 
law, so that the successors of John and Henry dare no longer 
outrage the person, or seize the property, of the poorest peas- 
ant in the land. The spirit of the people, too, has become 
more liberal and enlarged. Socially, the Jewsare now scarcely 
oppressed. They are left free to win, if they can, the goal 
of distinction; and on ’change, in the legislature, in the 
walks of literature and in society, may reach the highest rank. 
As some evidence of this reform, and in broad contrast, too, 
to the remarks of the historian, let us refer to the call for a 
public meeting, over which a member of the royal family was 
to preside, — which was to be holden within trumpet sound 


of the royal residence in London. 


“ Cruelty to the Jews at Damascus.—The barbarity of the rulers in this city 
ought not to be borne by civilized Europe, and Government should interfere to ar- 
rest and punish them. Let there fbea full meeting this evening to determine what 
ought tobe done. The Duke of Sussex will take the chair.” : 
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And surely, if ever there was good cause either for sympa- 
thy or interference, that cause may be found in the fiendish 
oppression of the Jews at Damascus. Our readers are fami- 
liar with the story: Yet we doubt if they. are familiar with 
the extent of the malice which dictated this oppression, or of 
the inhuman means which were invented to gratify it. Let 
us brieflly recite the facts. An old priest, belonging to Da- 
mascus, suddenly disappeared. What became of him no one 
knew—no trace of him could be discovered. But a charge 
was made that the Jews had murdered him; and forthwith 
the most wealthy and influential among them were seized. 
They were allowed to make no defence. The rulers of Da- 
mascus condemned them unheard, and at once applied the 
torture to wring from them a confession of guilt. The list 
of tortures applied will best inform us of their demon-ike 
conduct, and for this end we shall enumerate them. 


“1, Flogging. 

2. Soaking persons in large tanks of cold water in their 
clothes. 

3. The Head Machine, by which the eyes are pressed out of 
their sockets. 

4. Tying up parts of the body, and ordering the soidiers to 
twist and so contort the limbs, that the sufferers grew mad 
from pain. 

5. Compelling those seized to stand upright for three days, 
not allowing them to lean against the wall, and having their 
bodies pierced by the bayonets of sentinels, if they fell down. 

6. Dragging them over a court-yard by the ears, until the 
blood gushed out. 

7. Having thorns driven in between their nails, and the 
flesh of the fingers and the toes. 

8. Having fire set to their beards, until their faces are singed. 

9. Candles held under their noses, so that the flame rises 
up into the nostrils.” 


Horrible as is this conduct, whether we look at the demo- 
niac malice of the chiefs, or the agony of the tortured Jews, 
let us dwell upon it only to enquire what good may spring 
from it: For never could Heaven witness, or man bear such 
outrage, without instantly and necessarily commencing a pro- 
cess of cure. One result will be to dispel that coldness, that 
prejudice, that feeling of scorn, which Christians so often 
manifest towards the Jews. This state of mind, from other 
causes, was slowly but certainly changing. But this cause 
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will awaken a true sympathy, and start rapidly into being a 
nobler, manlier spirit. We cannot witness suflering with in- 
difference: we cannot witness dire wrong committed with- 
out uplifting an arm to remove it. But to behold this suffer- 
ing and this wrong brought ‘about, not from rivalry, or a bold 
revenge, but from avarice, from a satanic love of pelf, and 
not to move Heaven and earth to purify and punish it, is a 
moral impossibility. We may look therefore for a closer union 
between Jew and Christian. Another result will follow from 
this persecution, which will be no less beneficial: It will bind 
together as one man the scattered tribes of Israel. Whither- 
soever news of this outrage has been borne, it has stirred them 
up as they have not been stirred up for centuries; and, in their 
synagogues and in public meetings, by letters and in speeches, 
they have poured out their feelings, calling upon the powers 
of the earth to redeem their brethren from oppression, and ap- 
pealing to their race to make common cause against the chiefs 
of Damascus. Nor will the appeal be in vain. The deep 
voice of sympathy, ringing through all Europe in favor of 
the oppressed Jews at Damascus, together with their own 
deeper conviction, burning to utter itself and to act, will scatter 
prejudice and disarm bigotry, and may wake a power in the 
plains of Judea which will crush the despotism which exists 
there, and make that Hebrew land resound once again to 
Jewish jubilees in solemn worship of their God. 





Palestine, in every point of view, stands prominent in Chris- 
tian story. Destitute of literature or art, bare of the ruined 
magnificence of the ancient, or of the gorgeous splendor of 
the modern empires around her; shut out from the stirring 
and civilizing influences of commerce—standing in all my eee 
insulated and alone,—still it is the land above all other lands 
which most excites our interest and touches our affections. 
It is the cradle ofour religion. There alone in the early ages 
of the world, was the worship of the living God maintained. 
Amid the scoffs and scornings and persecutions which that 
worship occasioned; amid idolatry and under the ban of idola- 
ters—whether broken by oppression, or borne down by a 
galling slavery,—Palestine was true to the faith and teach- 
ings of her fathers. But a higher honor belongs toher. It is 
the land which gave life and light to all. There, in a rude 
hamlet, among her sequestered hills, eighteen centuries ago, 
a being was born, who, by his word and teachings, was to re- 
cast society, and rescue man from barbarism. Unknown al- 
most in his day, lost sight of amid the glare of Roman arms 
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and Grecian art, he still lives, the redeemer of man. Know- 
ing this to be true, who can think of Palestine, of her loneli- 
ness, her sorrow, her gloom, without a thrill! He has no hu- 
man heart who can look upon the birthplace of our religion, 
and of Jesus, with apathy or indifference. 

The Jews, too, of all people whom we know, are the most 
wonderful. Despised though they have been, despised though 
they they are—wanderers upon the face of the earth—known 
everywhere and everywhere oppressed,—still are they linked 
with earth’s mightiest events. They are a peculiar people; 
and we must regard them with the most intense interest. Be- 
hold them in the day of their power. They standalone. Feel- 
ing that they are the chosen of God, they hold no intercourse 
with other nations, and neither give nor ask for sympathy. 
A proud spirit fires them—a spirit which can brook no con- 
tamination, which trusts its own strength; and, in the tower- 
ing gloom of its pride, defies the scowl of a world. Behold 
them in the day of their defeat. That spirit is still unbroken. 
Referring back to their ancient glory, they suffer patiently the 
direst ills, full of faith that that glory will be theirs again. 
‘They resist not; but, centering all their feelings in themselves, 
the more they are oppressed,—returning hate for scorn—a 
sullen resentment for the world’s solihauitinysrtiade are breth- 
ren and men of Palestine still, though born far from that sa- 
cred soil, and from each other. Who can view such conduct 
with indifference, or read the history of such a people with 
apathy? It would seem, indeed, asif Heaven had meant that 
the eyes of man should rest upon that land and follow that 
poors Never since the death of our Saviour has Palestine 

een free from public calamities) Roman and Barbarian, 
Saracen and Moslem, and Crusader and Egyptian, in turn have 
desolated her fair and fertile fields, and marked them by fire 
and blood. And the Jews—where and what are they? Dwel- 
lers in all nations, yet without a country—living in all lands, 
yet united as one nation—fixed in numbers, amid a general 
increase—what an anomaly, what a contradiction to all the 
laws of society and human progress, do they present! They 
have been so visited, and are so marked, we must believe, for 
a benevolent and glorious end. Let us then glance at the 
enquiry we have suggested, viz.,the return and restoration of 
the Jews to Palestine—trusting, meanwhile, that our readers, 
(whether they believe such is to be the result or not,) will so 
far sympathize with us as to feel it to be aduty to cheer and 
clavate a race who have shewn such fidelity to. their prin- 
ciples. 
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In discussing this question, it is common to rely upon pro- 
phecy. This point we shall nottouch. Wewould not speak 
lightly of those who conisder this the true issue; we concur, 
indeed, in the common belief: but there are other considera- 
tions, we think, which, to say the least, will have no small 
agency in determining this matter. The physical force of the 
Jews, the policy of Europe, the moral conviction of Christian 
and Jew, on this subject—these are important points, and 
must be settled upon before we can arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion. We shall confine our remarks therefore to these 

oints. 
: As to the policy of Europe on this question—this is our 
first topic. ‘The East is becoming the centre of action. It is 
indeed fairly within the whirl of European politics. It is 
clear enough therefore, that if Great Britain so willed it, that 
the Egyptian empire could be severed, and Palestine restored 
to the Jews without a resort to arms. How far this power 
might be disposed so to act, would depend upon the interest 
which it had at stake, as that alone would determine its 
policy. What then is the position of Great Britain on this 
subject? Her possessions in the East are large and valuable. 
They are one source of her wealth and power, and she would 
never yield them up while she had the ability to rule over 
them. Now Russia is extending her boundaries in that quar- 
ter of the world in every direction, and seems ambitious to 
secure universal sway there.’ Great Britain feels this, and has 
for years been regularly concentrating her forces in India, 
not merely to repel invasion, but to avert if possible the fur- 
ther growth of Russia. Still, with all her means, the Au- 
tocrat possesses one important advantage. His troops may 
march from Moscow to the Dardanelles, may skirt British In- 
dia, may scale the walls of China, almost without quitting his 
jurisdiction. Nor can the English Government overcome 
this advantage, and place itself upon an equality with Russia, 
unless it has exclusive control over the dand routes to the 
East, and the countries through which they pass. Egypt is 
the chief route, and therefore, whether reference be had to 
Russian aggression, or the security of the India possessions, 
Egypt ought to be under British influence. This is the posi- 
tionof Great Britain; and thus we may see, not only the causes 
which have made the East the centre of European politics, 
but learn also the motives which would induce that Govern- 
ment and all powers opposed to Russia, to encourage the res- 
toration of the Jews to Palestine. In the first place it would 
not answer to have a strong empire established under Egyp- 
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tian rule,as free ingress and egress in to and out ofits domin- 
ions, might be denied, and thus make British India more li- 
liable to Russian attack, and less secure from internal commo- 
tion. In the second place, it might entangle Great Britain in 
wars which would not only involve her in enormous expense, 
but endanger her whole foreign empire. We conclude, there- 
fore, with these great interests at risk, that she will encour- 
age the growth of small kingdoms in the Egyptian empire, 
that for this end she would willingly limit Egypt to her an- 
cient boundaries, and as willingly restore, or aid in restoring, 
the Jews to Palestine. 

Weare confirmed in this view by another consideration. 
It is the interest of Great Britain in a commercial and econo- 
mical point of view to bring about this result. Egypt is an 
agricultural country. It produces cotton, rice and grain, and, 
under good culture, it might be made to supply all her wants. 
For obvious reasons it has long been, and is now, a chief ob- 
ject with Great Britain to obtain these articles from her own 
colonies, or from countries dependent upon her. If, there- 
fore, Egypt could be induced to cultivate them more largely, 
that object could be at once attained. But to effect so great 
a change, two things are necessary; First, the natives must 
own a portion of the soil, and secondly, they must receive the 
rewards of their labor. As things now are, this is not the case. 
The Pacha owns the soil, and controls the labor of the coun- 
try: he is master and lord of both. How is this system 
to be altered? How are the people to know their rights, and 
to obtain them? ‘There is but one course: LEither the ruling 
Pacha must be deposed, or his power limited. Now one or 
both these events we are certain will take place, and British 
influence is doing no little to speed on their consummation. 
The very fact, indeed, that the East is becoming the centre 
of action, must in itself stir up its stagnant mind, and give an 
impulse to individual effort there which nothing can stop. 
Egypt feels it already. Habits which were fixed, manners 
which were thought unalterable, customs which age had hal- 
lowed, have yielded, in a'great measure, to this influence; and 
now that steam ships ride in the bay of Alexandria, and steam- 
boats break the waters of the Nile, and the roar of steam cars, 
dashing over railways, is heard, is it not morally certain that 
the Moslem power has ceased? Its despotism will burn out 
by its own fierceness, or be put out by the growing intelli- 
gence of the people. Great Britain is directly interested, as 
we have seen, in hastening this result for political ends; but 
she is as directly interested for commercial and agricultural 
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purposes. And are not the Jews a commercial and agricul- 
tural people? To plant them in Palestine then, or to permit 
them to dwell there, would only be to carry out her great ob- 
ject, viz, to divide the country between her and her India 
possessions into small kingdoms, both that she may reach these 
possessions speedily and safely, and prepare those kingdoms, 
either as allies or colonies, to contribute to her strength and 
increase her resources, by supplying her home market. 

But if the foreign policy and home interests of Great Bri- 
tain render this course necessary or judicious, we are no 
less certain that her people would second it with a full and 
hearty sympathy. The world is growing freer. Creeds no 
longer fetter us, and formularies no longer touch the common 
heart. The power of the Church, as a government, is gone! 
Men, outgrowing its narrow and chilling influences, are look- 
ing to truth as the beacon and bond to direct and bind them 
together. Prejudice against those who difler with us about 
dogmas, and opposition, occasioned not by diversity of view 
as to Christian life, but by difference of opinion, are soon to 
be as a tale that wastold. And with these sad relics of the 

ast, so full in their day of mischief and misrule, will crum- 
ble the social and bigoted oppression that has so long borne 
down the Jewish race. And will this be all? Shall Chris- 
tians merely cease to oppress? As the remembrance of the 
past sufferings of the Jews comes before the people—as their 
wrongs, so cruelly inflicted, yet so patiently borne, rise up in 
long line before them—they will feel as if they could not do 
enough to atone for their fathers’ injustice. What relieves 
the*heart more than to wipe away the tears of a brother 
whose peace we have broken! What brings joy so soon to 
the bosom as the solace we offer to those whose hopes we 
have ruined! What restores a man to himself so quickly as 
to shield him whom he has rudely torn and made to bleed! 
And thus would a Christian people feel towards the Jews. 
They would rejoice in the opportunity so offered to redeem 
the cruelty of the past, and lend to government all their moral 
sympathy, in order to bind up the broken hopes, and realize 
the faith of Israel They would do this, too, the more ear- 
nestly and strongly, because they believe that the Jews were 
once the chosen of God, and that he has decreed their return 
in peace and happiness to their sacred and ancient home. 
Looking, therefore, at the present state of the world, and at 
effects which are springing from causes familiar to all, we 
feel safe in sayin that the Government of Great Britain could 


make no move which would be more carnestly and enthusi- 
Vox. VIII.--34. 
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astically supported by her people than the restoration of the 
Jews to Palestine. 

Let European policy and feeling, however, be as they may, 
other things are required before this end can be accomplished. 
The Jews must have the ability and the will to gain Palestine 
before it can become their country: let this be our second en- 
quiry. Careful calculators estimate their population at between 
four and five millions of souls; few lower than four, none high- 
er than five. ‘Thus are they distributed: 

In Europe, 2,300,000, of whom 800,000 are in Poland and 
Russia, and 500,000 in Austria. 

In Africa, 500,000, of whom 300,000 are in Morocco. 

In America, North and South, 10,000. 

In Asia, and Asiatic Turkey, 1,400,000. 

This statement we suppose to be nearly correct. But we 
shall consider the Jews, in round numbers, as amounting to 
four millions anda half of souls) Now could they obtain out 
of this multitude of people a force sufficient to defend Pales- 
tine, or could they with that force get possession of it? Tur- 
key, we know, has lost all foothold there. Her government, 
then, would not interfere in this matter. The Pachaof Egypt 
is the only power who would resist the Jews, inasmuch as he 
claims Palestine as a part of his kingdom, and the first question 
would be whether they could successfully resist him. On this 
point there will be, we imagine, no diversity of opinion. They 
have the physical force to do it. Give the Jews possession of 
Palestine, and Egypt with her armies, and her fleets, and her 
despotic rulers, could make no impression there. It is often 
supposed, because the Jews are so scattered, that their forces 
must be much weakened, and that they could have nothing 
like unity of action. But this difficulty is more seeming than 
real. The Jews in Europe and America, for the most part, 
live under military rule; consequently, they have learned more 
of the military art than the mass of Egyptians can possibly 
know; and hence are they better prepared to conduct a 
war than they have ever been. Nor would this separation 
prevent an effective union. The Jews are not settled any- 
where. ‘The active force among them especially are ready 
to move at short notice, and could do so without loss of prop- 
erty, or the sacrifice of any interests. Nay, we believe that 
an order to march for this object, would be regarded by a ma- 
jority of them as a positive temporal good. So far, then, as 
we can judge, the fact that they are so widely scattered, would. 
prove a blessing, not a hurt: it has most assuredly strength- 
ened, not weakened them; and as it would not prevent their 
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union, we may conclude that they could, if once in possession 
of Palestine, retain it. 

But this is the difficulty. How are they to get possession 
of the country? Egypt holdsit. She has there her walled and 
fortified cities, her armed soldiers, and a large fleet upon the 
waters, to sure peace within, and ward off attacks from 
without. Besides, invading armies labor always under seri- 
ous difficulties. They require large means to support them. 
They require, too, what they rarely have, and what it is hard 
to obtain—a perfect knowledge of localities, facilities of loco- 
motion, food and forage, and double the number of men that 
is necessary to defendacountry. Now how are the Jews to 
master these difficulties? If they have the force to maintain 
possession of Palestine, provided they were there, have they 
the ability to obtain that possession? We think they have. 
As to mere means, they possess them. ‘They are wealth 
enough to prosecute a seven years’ war; (and of their readi- 
ness to do it we shall speak presently.) As to the other diffi- 
culties referred to, we shall not say that they would not feel 
them; but we do say that they os offer no serious obstacle. 
It will be borne in mind that a mighty host of Israel is en- 
camped in Asia, and Asiatic Turkey; that 1,400,000 Jews 
dwell in and near Palestine; that they are familiar with its 
resources, and know well its hills and valleys, its plains 
and mountains, its mountain fastnesses and wilderness. A 
move upon Palestine by their brethren, then, could hardly 
be called an invasion; this home support, at any rate, would 
divest it of all the usual difficulties of invasion, and so far as 
knowledge of the country, facilities of locomotion, and food 
und forage, are concerned, it is clear there could be none. But 
larger benefits must flow from this cause. These Jewish men 
who live there are watching with lynx-eyed keenness every 
movement of their despotic rulers: are listening with fearful 
acuteness to every murmur borne on the passing breeze; and 
with hearts, panting for action, yet patient as if they felt no 
wrong, all on fire, yet calm as if no heat were there, are ready 
to proclaim to their brethren when the blow shall be struck. 
We think, therefore, notwithstanding the Pacha has control 
over Palestine, that the Jews could not only muster force 
enough to drive him out, but retain its possession, despite of 
his walled cities and forts, his armies and fleets. od 

But after all we rely most strongly on the moral convictions 
of the Jews on this subject. Faith will move mountains. 
Enthusiasm will defeat numbers, and break through and over- 
come difficulties which seem invincible. The rough Swiss 
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mastered European skill among thelr wild hills and valleys; 
and the untutored Circassian is seen now beating back from 
his mountain lair hosts of Russian soldiery. It is well, we 
know, to possess power, to own means, to know that an in- 
structed army stands ready to resist attack and defend our 
homes. But itis better far to have faith, to burn with enthu- 
siasm, to realize that we are right, and rely upon the moral 

ower which that conviction brings. Now the Jews so feel. 

hey have that realization and that conviction. Palestine is 
their country, and unalterably have they resolved to regain it. 
Go where they will, live how they may, be they wise or igno- 
rant, virtuous or depraved, energetic or listless, this thought, 
whenever uttered, thrills every Jewish heart. It is heard in 
the low wail of the solemn Hebrew hymn, sung amid the ruins 
of the ancient capital, and in the earnest response made to it 
from every shore where they dwell. This thought is in them, 
and no disaster, no thraldom, has ever razed it out. It isin 
them, and has been made intensely strong and deep by all 
that is stirring in poetry or exciting in the recollection 
of the past, or that is solemn in prophecy, or sacred in re- 
ligion. It is, indeed, the great Jewish idea. It is the liv- 
ing sentiment of the mass, and burns there as a central fire. 
Do they call themselves citizens of the land in which they 
reside? Stilt they claim to have no country. Do they live 
under separate and distinct forms of government? Still, as 
followers of Moses, and as inheriters of the law, a Jew is 
no alien among Jews. Now imagine, if we can, the sustained 
energy and enthusiasm which this state of mind would infuse 
into their soldiery when fighting for Palestine. ‘The accumv- 
lated wrongs of centuries, borne so silently, yet not the less 
bitterly felt—the concentrated feeling, so long hushed, yet 
not chilled—the hope that the glory of the past, so long de- 
nied them, yetnever fora moment forgotten, is to be theirs 
again—these thoughts, burning in their ‘dail would nerve 
them with a strength which would defy the Moslem power. 
If then they may rely upon European aid and sympatiy, a 
they have the physical force and the means, they possess 
also the higher ability, the moral courage, the will, to regain 
Palestine—to live once more in that land which was promised 
to them from on high, through Moses, and which he described, 
when promising it to them, as a “land of brooks, of water, of 
fountains, of depths that spring out of valleys and hills—a land 
of wheat and barley,and vines and fig trees and pomegranates, 
_ —aland of oil-olive and honey—a land wherein thou shalt 
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eat bread without scarceness—thou shalt not lack any thing 
in it—a land whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills 
thou mayest dig brass.” 

There are other matters connected with this question which 
we should like to discuss. We believe the possession of Pales- 
tine necessary to the growth and progress of the Jews. 
We believe, too, that this restoration would open wide the 
field of improvement in the East. But we have not time or 
space to dwell upon these points. We shall conclude our re- 
marks therefore with noticing an assertion which is often 
made, and which we fear influences no small portion of the 
Christian community. The Jews, it is said, are ignorant and 
debased, and could not exist therefore as a free or independent 
people. However true this remark may be as to a portion 
of them, it is not true as applied to the race. We see the 
worst of them. We know not the extent of their virtues, 
or the zeal of their benevolence. The partition wall yet stands 
between us, and we have yet to learn their spirit, and under- 
stand the scope of their intelligence. If we did, we should 
gladly aid them to found a new kingdom around their an- 
cient homes,—looking, not to the ignorance or debasement of 
a portion of them, but rather to the devout and faithful pa- 
triotism, to the zeal, to the high purpose of the whole, to bear 
them triumphantly on. The old Hebrews were a noble race. 
They bore the stamp of manhood. Confident, impetuous, bold, 
true to their faith as no people ever were true, they could bide 
no taint upon their name—no attack upon its honor. The 
spirit of these sires is pent up in their sons. It isnot dead. It 
only rests. Take away the pressure of that prejudice which 
overpowers them—restore them to their faith—give them a 
country—let them live under laws and institutions of their 
own; and that spirit would be all alive again, and they, too, 
would bear the stamp of as noble a manhood. D. 





THE SPIRIT OF COMPLAINT. 


Tue dashed and bespattered rose complained of the pelting 
shower which had well nigh laid her low; while at that very 
moment her thirsty roots were drinking the sweet juices that 
had sunk from the clouds into the earth, and superior beings 
of human mould were bending in admiration over her washed 
leaves, and kissing the tear-drops from her eye of beauty. 
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So the heart may grieve at the absence of the light, and 
tremble beneath the violence of the storm, while unconsciously 
it may, like the rose, be borrowing from the cloud and the 
rain-drop a purer freshness and a sweeter perfume. It may 
ge that like the flowers it is guarded and watched by beings 
of ahigher order than itself, who see only good in the storm 
and tempest, and who watch the moment of its deepest sor- 
row, to praise and love its beauty the most. There is a prin- 
ciple of vitality within us, which perhaps can only be invigo- 
rated by misfortune. Happy is the heart that by its creative 
fertility can preserve its greenness and bloom in uninterrupted 
sunshine. But happier still the heart that can turn even the 
shaft of affliction into a living plant, bearmg flowers and fruit! 

I passed where the ploughman was rudely tearing the smooth 
green-sward from the bosom of the earth; and I| heard a 
voice from the earth exclaiming, “Why am I thus deprived of 
my beauty, and torn?” But soon the seed which he had 
planted sprung up, and the earth became covered with a more 
rich and beautiful mantle than before. Honored, respected, 
useful and happy, the earth now repented of her complaints, 
and sent forth a voice of gladness and of praise to God. 

I stood upon the sea-shore in the light of a fair summer 
morning. ‘The waves were still, and from the fair surface of 
the ocean, as from a polished mirror, the heavens were re- 
flected so perfectly that it seemed but the sky inverted, and 
the shore seemed the brink of space. But when I looked 
more closely into the water, it was impure and thick from the 
calm, and alive with myriads of minute worms and creeping 
monsters of deformed shapes, twisting and rolling in the stag- 
nant element. But the storm-spirit flew, roaring from the 
east; and, lashing the whole ocean into foam, drove its heavy 
waves far up against the rocks, which beat them back in spray, 
upon the whips of the Furies from whom they seemed flying: 
and, thus driven and dashed, the mighty waters seemed to 
groan and travail with pain. The storm subsided; and, when 
again | sought the shore, the waters were pure and clear; and 
far down the pellucid depths I could see the white pearly shell, 
and the graceful coral, and the gold fish, playing his easy 
gambols. My heart drank in the lesson. “I will guide my- 
self,” I exclaimed, “by the teachings of nature, and repine no 
more ataffliction, but into its troubled waters, as it were into 
the pool of Siloam, cast my sicknesses, and live.” Ce 
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ASSOCIATIONS, 


A VITAL FORM OF SOCIAL ACTION, 


In the physical world about us we see forces of two wholly 
different kinds, namely, vital forces and mechanical forces; 
and, in accordance with this distinction, divide bodies into 
vital and mechanical. The difference alluded to is seen broadly 
in the difference which exists between a draught-horse and a 
locomotive engine. It is seen also in the diflerence between 
the warming of the horse’s blood, and the heating of the water 
in the locomotive’s boiler: or again, in the difference between 
the movement of the horse’s limbs, considered as levers, and 
the action of the muscles which give play to those limbs. 

This distinction, so familiar and plain in the material world, 
is true also of the mental and moral worlds. Thus, the com- 
mon processes of arithmetic are mechanical—so entirely me- 
chanical, that Mr. Babbage has made his calculating engine, 
which is not only far more accurate than man, but is also 
far more profound, and has succeeded in puzzling even the 
genius of its inventor. But, while this engine is thus might 
in mere calculation, the elements of which are given it, it 1s 
unable to select the elements necessary to the most simple 
process; there must come in the vital calculator,man. In mu- 
sic we see the same thing; by no very complex process, the 
various notes may be combined to an indefinite extent, and 
every combination be, more or less, a melody. This may be 
done by wheels and pullies, or by the mind acting mechani- 
cally: in truth, the most common form of musical composition 
is but a mechanical re-combination of the elements derived 
from old tunes, and might be as well done by an engine as by 
amind. But not so with the melodies of the great Italians; 
not so with the harmonies of Handel and Beethoven. These 
men acted vitally in their compositions, and no machine, men- 
tal or material, can do what they did. In poetry, the rhyme 
and verse are usually merely mechanical; and all are aware how 
much of what we call poetry, is called so because it has rhyme 
and verse. But the true Poet is no machine; his, very verse 
is alive: he does not count his fingers for his numbers; they, 
with the sentiments they embody, flow from his soul; 


“Spring to their task with energy divine, am 
Laugh, weep, command, and live in every line? 


So, too, in Painting, Statuary and Architecture, we find those 
who, with mere mechanical industry, re-compose pictures, 
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statues and buildings, from the materials about them; and those 
who truly create figures, faces, groups, and columns. The 
Greeks acted vitally when they built the Parthenon and the 
temple of Apollo near Miletus; and our ancestors acted vitally 
when from the Druid forest trees they caught the idea of the 
great cathedrals of England and France: but we act mechani- 
cally, when from fragments of these several buildings, we try 
to re-compose a consistent whole; placing Gothic spires and 
Saxon towers over Grecian porticoes. 

The power which acts vitally we call Genius; that which 
acts mechanically we call Talent. The man of talent will 
construct a most excellent lecture, address, sermon, or any- 
thing else which can be constructed. But when the hour of 
earnest debate comes, and from the very centre of the spirit 
a word is needed to restrain, to compel, to calm, or to rouse, 
then the voice of the man of talent is unheard, for construc- 
tion will not do; not only a living, but a life-giving power is 
called for; and while a thousand history-quarriers and masters 
of logic are as if dumb, some son of genius, who can create, 
lifts his prophetic tone, and the whole world follows him. 

And in character we recognise the same distinction, He, 
whose virtues result from cacaicaa happiness, here or here- 
after; who walks by an external law, instead of an internal 
faith; who moulds his moral nature, as a potter the clay, is a 
mechanical moralist, and has not yet learned the vital truth of 
Christianity. Utilitarianism, in every form, whether in the 
Orthodox Churchman, Paley, or the Atheistic Jurisprudent, 
Bentham, is mechanical—inconsistent with what is called, in 
technical but true terms, vital piety. The life of the Christian 
will be true, because truth is his life, not because truth will 
buy bread and cloth. Luther was alive, and so was Fenelon, 
his opposite in faith and spirit, as it would seem at first. Eras- 
mus was, morally, a_piece of clock-work, and so, in a great 
measure, was Benj. Franklin. 

But the difference between vital and mechanical action does 
not stop with individuals. Many social movements belong to 
each elass. Thus, in the French Revolution, the great out- 
break was vital, but the Constitutions of that time were me- 
chanical, and could not work or last. So in this country the 
Republican form is living, but in Mexico it is a mere dead im- 
age, moulded after our living form, and there it is powerless. 

But Society, which lies behind all Governments, and social 
arrangements, and of which they are but the outer skin, is 
always living. If the skin die, it sloughs off,and a new one 
comes. 
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It would seem, indeed, as if it were meant that Society, like 
the silk-worm, should grow toward the perfect state, not gradu- 
ally and happily, but by fits and starts, with painful moultings, 
struggles, and sickness, nigh unto death. ‘To certain periods 
seem to be given institutions fitting for the time, but not grow- 
ing as the body within grows, and so succeeds a season of Re- 
volution: not only forms of Government, which are commonly 
the least vital parts of society, change, but social organization 
throughout, changes; aristocracies cease, democracies come 
in, or democracies cease and despotisms rise. 

Thus, in its day, the feudal system was the vital form of so- 
cial arrangement; but the day went by; the feudal system was 
no longer what the spirit of society called for; it was as the 
second skin of the silk-worm approaching its third state; it 
grew dry and hard, it no longer yielded, as of old, to the mo- 
tions of the body within, but cramped it and cut it with its in- 
flexible wrinkles, until at length the expansion of the social 
juices cracked the hard case, and the great worm was left to 
struggle out of its prison. This moulting is not yet through. 

Meanwhile, as it would appear, society demands, or rather 
produces unconsciously, many new forms to replace the old 
ones, which are nearly or wholly done away with, in some 
parts of the world. It is one of these new forms of social ac- 
tion that I am now about to speak of. 

In all times and lands, it is noticeable that men have not 
acted individually. Even those individuals whose great pow- 
ers have enabled them to do the most, have acted through 
bodies of men, classes and castes. Thus in Oriental lands, a 
Priesthood ruled; in Greece a Faction; in Rome a Patrician 
order; in Feudal Europe a Church and an Aristocracy. When 
Peter the Hermit roused Europe, he acted upon classes; when 
Hildebrand laid his grasp upon temporalities, he acted through 
his influence upon orders; when Luther effected the Reform- 
ation, he relied upon the common interests of many. The 
Church and the Aristocracy were in the Middle Ages strong 
enough to produce any result they wished. They were the 
true product of the time, and suited the time. Had a Tem- 
perance reform been then needed, the Church would have 
wrought it. Had Abolition been called for, the Church would 
have effected it: Had it been necessary to withstand Democ- 
racy and Revolution, the Church and the Nobles would both 
have helped in the good work. Even now, in England, the 
reliance of the Tory party is upon the Church and the House 
of Lords; to them men look in the great warfare of Conserva- 
tism with Chartism and Socialism. Now all this is right, and 

Vou. VIII.—35. 
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while we look the Truth fairly in the eye, and see that we, in 
these United States, have no Church, in the sense in which 
Rome and England have, and cannot, of course, rely upon a 
Church, let us not sneer at the Oxford Divines and their fol- 
lowers, who see nohope in this dark day of our mother coun- 
try, save through the might of Church authority; save through 
the denial of the doctrines of individual judgment, which have 
followed the Reformation. 

But here the progress of Democracy has been much greater 
than in Europe, though the tendency of all Christendom has 
been to give up classes, and corporate bodies of every kind, 
and to come to simple, direct individualism. In our Govern- 
ment, we recognise only individuals, at least among whites; 
and in social life, the constant effort is to do away the castes 
produced by difference of fortune, education, and taste. The 
motto upon the flag of America should be, “Every man for 
himself.’ Such is the spirit of our land, as seen in our insti- 
tutions, in our literature, in our religious condition, in our po- 
litical contests,—for it is this antagonism to all corporations, 
all privileged bodies, and castes of every kind, which lies at 
the root even of the present political struggle. 

We have then in the U. States a curious condition of things; 
no recognised orders, and no church, and yet much of the 
same desire for action in masses, which has always existed, 
and which must exist until ignorance and vice cease from the 
earth. One result of this condition of things has been the pro- 
duction of voluntary associations to an immense extent. I 
look, therefore, upon the system of associated effort, now so 
general, as a true and vital production of our times: by means 
of this system we strive to supply the want of a Church and 
an Aristocracy. It is a new form of social development; not 
a mere mechanical contrivance, which cannot last, but a true 
living mode of action on the part of society. 

From this point of view, all associated effort becomes highly 
interesting, and worthy of careful examination. Like other 
living things, it is liable to decease, and with other earthly 
things, it will in time pass away, but still, like all that has life, 
it is God’s work, and should be reverently dealt with. 

Three forms of associated literary effort are seen in our day. 
First, that which seeks to increase results by a division of la- 
bor. This is seen in our Reviews, to which dozens of persons 
contribute, whereas, in the last century, Johnson, Addison, 
and Steele wrote their periodicals almost unaided. It is seen 
in the Encyclopedias, to which contributors are counted. by 
fifties, while in the great works of that kind, published a hun- 
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dred years since, a few did nearly all the labor. We have 
now even a History of England, written by a dozen different 
hands; while Libraries innumerable, the result of joint labors, 
flow from the press. 

The second class of Societies consists of those who gather 
numbers, in order, by numbers, to affect the minds of men, as 
well to act more efficiently for some one object. Such are the 
Temperance, Abolition, and various Educational Societies. 

The third class consists of those which aim to unite men by 
acquaintance, common interests, and brotherly sympathy; not 
for any one especial object, but for the wide purpose of band- 
ing together in the cause of learning and religion those through- 
out the whole country, whose minds and hearts are free to 
take an interest in such things. 

* « * * ** * * 

Religious faith is the basis of all social and all individual 
good. But religious faith will no more rest on authority in 
this land. Think of it what we may, individual opinion, and 
not the decision of a Church, must give us our religion. There 
is something in this application of individualism to Religion, 
which is startling and terrible; and no wonder that many are 
looking to Rome again, as to the single beacon-fire, which still 
stands above this heaving sea of opinion, doubt, and denial: 
the Eddystone of the ocean of religious controversy. To us 
it appears they look in vain; that beacon-fire, to which the 
world once owed its escape from shipwreck, is doomed, as we 
think, to extinction, though the very storm which will over- 
whelm it at last, may for the time make it burn the brighter. 
To us it seems that the whole course of things is toward the 
overthrow of authority, and the fullest reception of the doc- 
trine of the Reformation. Where, then, is our safety? Upon 
what can our religious faith rest in this land? It must be upon 
the extension of intelligence and virtue, and upon the influ- 
ence of true and good men over the ignorant and low. 

Through schools, through lectures, through the Press, by 
professional labors, intelligence, reverence for what is vener- 
able, respect for what is good, love for what is beautiful, must 
be spread abroad. And who cando it? The educated men; 
and they only by concert and union. The writers of our 
country must feel themselves called on to work for their coun- 
try and mankind. Literature must cease to be an amusement, 
a mere pass-time, an ornamental thing, a luxury; it must lose 
its lightness, and become serious, for by it are to be worked 
out serious results. Books have become our pulpits, and news- 
papers our shrines for daily resort; if at those shrines we wor- 
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ship Mammon or Lucifer, and not the true God, woe, woe to 
us and to our country. 

[ cannot think it a dream, then, that in our land Religion 
must depend upon the diffusion of Truth and Goodness, mainly 
through the medium of associated action. 

Man, weak and sinful as he is, cannot possess even Truth 
without making poison from it,as he makes whiskey from corn: 
the water of death from the staff of life. In his hands freedom 
is distilled over into libertinism, and unshackled thought fer- 
ments, and becomes scepticism and atheism. Can this be pre- 
vented? Will external authority, political and ecclesiastical, 
prevent it? We think History proves it will not: we believe 
it, at any rate, hopeless to control by authority, in our time 
and in the United States. We see no course open for escape, 
except unwearied tdil on the part of those who see our dan- 
gers, to spread, first, Christian faith, and second, thorough 
learning. 

To aid in spreading these, we believe God has given birth 
to the associated efforts of the day: we look upon them as vi- 
tal forms of organization, destined, in connection with the 
scattered fragments of the Church, and the labors of individu- 
al men, to supply for a season the place of that united, and 
truly Catholic Church which, in God’s own good time, may 
bring into one fold again the scattered sheep of our Savior. 

Je He P. 





PURE BEAUTY. 


Some blessed spirit from the world of love, 
Dwells with the purely beautiful of earth, 
Persuading me to think on things above, 
And giving holiest aspirations birth. 
Whence, else, have such the power to win and bind 
My heart as in a chain of heavenly gold, 
Pure and angelic, in whose spell I find 
Nought that is borrowed of terrestrial mould? 
Such are affection’s noblest, brightest streams, 
Far from love’s sacred fountains issuing deep; 
Such and so holy are the purest dreams 
That float, immortal, through an angel’s sleep; 
Thoughts, far above the earth, like mountain snow 
Long seen at night, and faintly touched by day’s expiring 
ow. 
Aprit 14, 1899. Ce 
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MULTIPLICATION OF SECTS IN RELIGION. 


Amone the great features of the present day, the multipli- 
cation of sects is one of the most remarkable. We will not 
undertake to say how far the Roman Catholic Church remains 
entire. It has the reputation of great unity, and it is upon this 
fact that its advocates base their strongest popular argument, 
viz., that discord and diversity of opinion dwell with error, but 
union and constancy with truth; and that, say they, is to be 
found no where but in their church. We shall sift this argu- 
ment hereafter. We admit now, that the national churches 
of England and Scotland have been crumbling for the last 
half century. The tower that Protestantism reared has been 
beaten by the waters of the sea. Mass after mass has fallen, 
and these masses have formed other terra firma, which time 
has covered with verdure, and again the waters have divided 
them—the ever restless waters! 

The Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the Baptist, the Metho- 
dist Churches, have each, as time rolled on, suffered the fate of 
the Roman Catholic, and have been invaded, within their 
lesser supremacies, by lesser reformations. Even the kindly 
Quakers have not been able to preserve their peaceful walls 
from angry discussion, and their holy tabernacle has been 
rent, not without bitter feelings, into two opposing masses. 

It is of the utmost importance to remark here, that these 
controversies have not been between those who cared for re- 
ligion on the one hand and those who did not care for it on the 
other. If these churches had thus, as it were, decayed to pieces, 
it would be a sad omen indeed for Christianity. They have 
rather been protestantized into parts; and Protestantism is 
a vital principle. The disputes are between those who have 
thought and felt deeply upon the doctrines they severally ad- 
vocate, and who contend for truths honestly believed by them 
to be important to the cause of faith and goodness. 

Keeping this remark in view, we enter more cheerfully 
upon the question, what means all this discord and diversity 
of opinion? Whence is it, and whither tends it? 

The infidel triumphantly answers that it disposes at once 
of the truth of Christianity. The Roman Catholic as tri- 
umphantly answers that it shews the fatal error of separating 
from the faith and discipline of Rome, where all is unity and 
constancy. t 

The new churchman, on the other hand, hails this breaking 
up of the boasted creeds of powerful sects, as a signal that the 
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Old Church is dead, and that the New Jerusalem is descend- 
ing upon earth as predicted in the Apocalypse. 

Thus, each party interprets this great fact as the harbinger 
of triumph to the cause he advocates. Nay, each so announ- 
ces it to the other, and that with the most perfect seriousness. 

Sut with what eyes would a Christian, who is not a partizan, 
regardit? We think, as the evidence of three things, first, 
that as the world grows better informed in externals, it be- 
gins to inquire more into the spiritual; second, that the power 
of one man or body of men to oblige another man or body 
of men to interpret the meaning of Scripture as they choose 
to dictate, is unquestionably diminished; third, that their dis- 
position to do this is unfortunately not diminishing in the same 
ratio. All agree that the Bible, rightly understood, is the 
true rule of life and faith. The only question among Chris- 
tians is, who shall interpret that Bible? We say, let each 
man interpret it for himself, aided therein, but not compelled 
thereto, by his neighbor. Not so say the creedists and in- 
fluential churchmen—or rather, not so act they, by which we 
conclude, not so feel they. And here lies the reason why a 
great sect divides with so much ill feeling and moral mischief. 
When the Roman Church was thus divided, at the war (we 
might almost call it) of the Reformation, was it not because 
Rome asserted that monstrous claim, the right of her priest- 
hood to interpret the Bible for all men forever? And is she 
not still asserting thatclaim? When the Presbyterian Church 
was thus divided into two hostile portions, was it not because 
she (though Protestant) asserted the same right? And is it 
not so with the Episcopalian, the Baptist, and the Methodist 
Churches? Here then lies the cause of the dissentions attend- 
ing upon diversity of opinion. We do not wish men to be 
indifferent to each other’s opinions. That were far worse. 
But we say they should not be angry with each other. They 
would each and all deny this fact, we know; but the fact is 
one of daily andhourly occurrence, and the denial only proves 
that it is felt to be disparaging to reason, dignity, conscience 
and Christianity. But it lies too deep in the self-love of the 
poor human heart to be easily given up. What a weapon it 
places in the hands of the scoffer at Christianity! It accounts 
also for a phenomenon which otherwise might astonish us 
all—the continued popularity of the Roman Catholic Church. 
As long as the rest of Christendom continues vexed by the 
dissensions of anger for opinion’s sake, so long will Rome 
hold her own; because the honest Papist prefers remaining in 
the bosom of one Pope, who seems to have some claim upon 
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him, to rushing into the arms of five hundred self-constituted 
dictators. We are all Popes: at least, too many of us have 
that very spirit which we profess to proéest against in Rome, 
viz, the spirit of excommunication; and we defend it by pre- 
cisely the same arguments. We refuse to partake of the 
Lord’s supper with those who refuse to permit us to interpret 
the Bible for them: nay, though we know them to be men of 
truth, professing to believe in the Bible, and in Jesus Christ 
as “the way, the truth and the life,’—though we know of no 
stain upon their characters, but see them daily worshipping 
God, and doing good, and nothing but good, to their neighbor; 
—monstrous as this inconsistency seems, it is still more mon- 
strous to charge upon them a sin, in not permitting us, who 
areas weak and fallible as they, to interpret the Bible for 
them; and what is most monstrous of all, we do this in anger! 
This accounts for the dissensions among sects; but asa 
cause, it has of course nothing to do with creating difference 
ofopinion. ‘That may exist without dissention, and ought to. 
The spirit of truth may be equally sincere in two minds, yet 
they may come to very opposite opinions. But the spirit of 
love, which is equally important, may nevertheless unite them 
as brothers, at the table of the Lord. Indeed, indeed it should 
be so; and we wish, in this publication, to bring men’s minds 
to this point—“ Faith, Hope, Charity; but the greatest of 
these is charity.” Ce 





THE TWO COMMANDMENTS. 


“Talk they of morals? O thou bleeding Love! 
Thou maker of new morals to mankind! 
The grand morality is love of Thee!” 


It has been said that the Unitarians, as a body, exalt the 
human intellect, lay great stress on good works and on a purely 
moral and innocent life. They have been called a “second 
commandment people,” hoping to win their way to Heaven by 
doing their duty to their neighbour. The Religion that sinks in 
the dust and ashes and rises to set its affections on things 
above—the religion of a broken heart and self-humiliation— 
the religion that is daily sustained by prayer and meditation, 
is little preached, it is said, and less understood among them. 
If these positions be true, which we_are not prepared to ad- 
mit, how egregiously do they err, what strange inconsistency 
in supposing the heart can go out of itself, so that its chief 
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bliss shall be in blessing, without being filled and animated 
with the love of that Perfection, of which all earthly exgel- 
lence is but the type and shadow, or without one thought of 
Him who set an example of self-immolation from the cradle 
to the grave—of that dear Son, the “express image of the 
Father,” who came to introduce, and who died to establish the 
Law of Love, the law which shall prevail to all generations, 
until every knee shall bow to, and every tongue confess its 
supremacy. No, believe it not; as the night followeth the 
day, he who is perfectly actuated by the precept of the second 
commandment, will be moved, guided and controlled by the 
spirit of the first. The heart will love, we may reason and 
philosophise as we will, the heart must be filled; if self-love or 
a worldly spirit reign supreme, then is not the love of thy 
neighbour there. We must displace the old affections, before 
we can plant the new; before it can be animated with the no- 
blest, highest, only legitimate object of entire and perfect love; 
and in proportion as the reign of unselfishness is advanced, 
will the love and,“peace of God” rule in thy heart.. “Then it 
is,” to use the words of an eloquent writer, “ that thou throw- 
est around thee that gracious radiance which Jesus means, 
when he bids thee to let thy light shine before men; then it is 
that thou preachest the Gospel as the power of God unto sal- 
vation, more effectually than can be done by thy words. The 
only sign—the only means—the only end of earthly — 
ness, must be the Cross. The noblest of created beings is the 
self-denying, honest-hearted Christian.” K. 





OUR STATE UNIVERSITIES. 


Ar Athens and Oxford we have two State Seminaries, no- 
bly endowed, in most respects admirably situated, and capa- 
ble of becoming ornaments as well as most valuable aids to 
our State. 

That at Athens possesses two townships of land, or forty- 
six thousand and eighty acres, which at an average of three 
dollars the acre would make a capital of one hundred and 
thirty-eight thousand dollars, giving an income, at six per 
cent., of more than eight thousand dollars each year. The 
present income being only about half of this sum, the land 1s 
rented, on an average, at a valuation of only one dollar an 
ahalf the acre. Much of the land is broken, comparatively 
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unproductive, and not to be rented at any rate; but much is 
well situated, excellent wheat land, and worth from eight to 
twenty dollars for common farming purposes. In addition to 
their agricultural produce, coal and salt are found in the Uni- 
versity townships. The Athens Institution ought therefore 
to have an income of at least eight thousand dollars; probably 
if the lands were now revalued, they would yield twelve, and 
fifty vears hence, twenty-five thousand. The original leases, 
retained the power of revaluation each fifty years, (if we re- 
member right,) but this power as was thought was taken away 
by an after act of the Legislature; the legal effect of this act 
has never been determined we believe in court. 

The Oxford University possesses only half as much land as 
that at Athens, but its value is fully equal, being all of good 
soil, and well situated,so that its income should be as much 
as from eight to twelve thousand dollars, if not more. Its 
receipts from the endowment are, we believe, not more than 
forty-five hundred dollars; and. as its leases were perpetual, 
and as to revaluation in the same condition as those at Athens, 
(as we learn,) it is doubtful whether its present income will 
increase. So that these two Universities, which should have 
enough to buy books, cabinets, apparatus, &c., to any useful 
extent, are, there is reason to fear, tied down forever to four 
thousand, five hundred dollars; though fully entitled by the 
middle of this century to treble these sums at least. This is 
but one of the many cases in which our Legislature has most 

rossly misused the endowments for education in this state. 
he Common School lands have been much worse dealt with. 

The “Ohio University” at Athens is beautifully placed upon 
a gentle hill overlooking the valley of the Hocking, which, 
bending around the hill, is seen in three directions from the 
College buildings. These are three in number; all of brick. 
The central building stands rather higher than the others, and 
though of no great beauty, is in better taste than most Col- 
leges, and is helped in appearance by a very pretty cupola. 
It is occupied in part by sleeping rooms, in part by recitation 
rooms. The side buildings are chiefly occupied by dormito- 
ries. Until the reorganization of the College a year since un- 
der President McGuffey, not only the grounds about the build- 
ings, but the buildings themselves were, we are told, in a sad 
state. That efficient officer has changed the face of things. 
A Common, which surrounded the Colleges, has been en- 


closed, cleared of its rubbish, laid down in grass which is kept 

close shaven, and planted with trees. The central building 

has been surrounded by aterrace, with flower borders, and 

all that can give an air of neatness and taste. Within, the 
Vou. VIII.—36. 
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entries have been turned into music and drawing rooms, a 
Chapel, &c.; the recitation rooms are fitted with excellent 
seats and desks, lamp-stands, and other conveniencies; and 
throughout is visible an appearance of progress, order, care, 
and constant attention. So much for exiernals. In regard 
to studies, from an attendance upon the examinations during 
two days, we should think them thorough, well arranged, and 
so taught as to be truly learned: the following list of studies 
we take from the Catalogue; 
COLLEGE COURSE. 
FRESHMAN YEAR. 
Winter Term. 


Latin. Sallust, Horace, Odes and Epodes, - 9 A. M. 
Greek. Graca Majora, vol. Ist, - - - 2P.M. 
Mathematics; Algebra, - -— = - - 6A.M. 
Elocution and Composition, - = - Monday 3 P. M. 
Summer Term. 

late. Livy, -« -°- -' # e - - 9A.M. 
Greek. Graca Majora, vol. Ist, -  - - - 2P.M. 
Mathematics. Geometry, Plane and Spherical 6 A.M 

Trigonometry and Mensuration, — 
Elocution and Composition, - - Monday 3P.M. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 

Winter Term. 
Latin. Horace; Satires and Epistles, tri-weekly, 6 A. M. 
Greek. Graca Majora, vol. Ist, tri-weekly, 6 A.M. 


Mathematics; Descriptive Geometry, Shades and 9 A.M 
Shadows, Linear Perspective and Surveying, ; dal 
Rhetoric. Blair, - - - 2 P.M. 


Elocution and Composition, - Wednesday 3 P. M. 


Summer Term. 
Latin. Tacitus, - - - - tri-weekly, 6 A. M. 
Greek. Graca Majora, vol. 2d, -  tri-weekly,6 A.M. 
Mathematics; Analytical Geometry, embracing 


Conic Sections, 4PM. 
Botany, - - - - tri-weekly, 9 A. M. 
Logic, - - - - +  twicea week, 9 A. M. 
Criticism and composition, Wednesday 3 P. M. 
JUNIOR YEAR. 
Winter Term. 


Latin. Terence, - Saf tri-weekly, 6 A. M 
Greek. Graeca Majora, vol. 2d, - — tri-weekly, 6 A. M. 


Mathematics. Differential and Integral Calculus, 4 P. M. 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, - - Il0A.M. 
English Literature and Composition, - Friday 3. M. 
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Summer Term. 


Latin. CicerodeOratore, - ~- _ tri-weekly 6 A. M. 
Greek Graca Majora, vol 2d, : tri-weekly 6 A. M. 
Analytic Mechanics, - - . - a 9 A. M. 
Mental Science, - ° . . Ms 4P. M. 
English Literature and Composition, Friday, - 3 P.M. 
SENIOR YEAR. 
Winter Term. 
Astronomy and Natural History, : oe 8 ALM. 
Moral Science, - - - - - - 9 A. M. 
Political Economy, ek ee tri-weekly, 4 P. M. 
English Philology and Classics, twice a week, - 4 P.M. 
Summer Term. 
Mental and Moral Science reviewed, - - 9 A. M. 
Mineralogy and Geology, -— - - = 11 A. M. 
National and Constitutional Law, - __ tri-weekly, 4 P. M. 
4 P. M. 


English Philology and Classics, twice a week, — - 
General Review. 

In each study the recitations and lectures are daily, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

It will be seen from the above plan, that there are three re- 
gular recitations of each class daily, and on one day of each 
week four. Each recitation Jastsan hour. The students re- 
cite every day throughout the year, (Sundays included,) at 6 
o’clock A. M. 

A merit roll is kept by the Instructor, on which is noted the 
value of each recitation, and the result at the close of each 
week is entered upon a permanent record, and publicly an- 
nounced in the Chapel. 


EXTRA STUDIES. 


Instruction is given to voluntary classes in Hebrew in the 
winter, and in the German and French in the summer. 

Vocal Music and Drawing are taught to voluntary classes 
at an extra charge. 

IRREGULAR STUDENTS. 

Students may, under the control of the Faculty, pursue such 
studies of the term as may be selected by their parents or 
guardians, in connexion with the classes regularly pursuing 
those studies. But no student may, without express permis- 
sion of the Faculty, have more or fewer than three recitations 
daily, and none will be permitted to graduate who have not 
gone through the whole of the regular course. 
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COURSE OF STUDY FOR RESIDENT GRADUATES. 

Resident Graduates are entitled to pursue any studies of the 
course in connexion with the regular classes, gratuitously. In- 
struction will also be given them in advanced branches by the 
different Professors, as may be found desirable. 

SABBATH-DAY INSTRUCTION. 

All the students are required to recite a Bible lesson on the 
Sabbath at 6 o’clock A. M., and to attend divime service in the 
Chapel at 3 o’clock P. M. 

The Professors are as follows: 

Rev. Wm. H. McGurrey, L. L. D., President, and Professor 
of Mental and Moral Science. 

Danuet Reap, A. M., Vice-President, and Professor of the 
Latin Language and of Political Economy. 

Rev. Aurrep Ryors, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and 
Mechanical Philosophy. 

Rev. Freverick Merrick, A. M. Professor of Chemistry 
and Natural History. 

Rev. Exisua Batianting, A. M., Professor of the Greek and 
Hebrew Languages and Literature. 

Rev. Wetts Anprews, A. M., Professor of Rhetortc and 
English Literature. 

James B. Anverson, Instructor in Vocal Music. 

James A. CLevetanp, Esq., Instructor in Linear and Land- 
scape ctnisdet f 

Rev. EnocuS Sueparo, Teacher of the English Model School. 

The number of students in the preparatory department and 
College, was, at the close of the late session, 143; an increase 
of fifty per cent. or more on the year previous. 

There is but one difficulty about Athens, the difficulty of 
access; no stage goes near it, and roads are rough in all di- 
rections. This will be removed when the canal is finished 
through the valley of the Hocking. Meantime the easiest 
route is from Galliopolis. The town, containing about a thou- 
sand inhabitants, is pleasant and healthy; the neighborhood 
well calculated for exercise, and the temptations to dissipa- 
tion very few. 

= The Miami University” at Oxford is even more beautifully 
situated than that at Athens, overlooking a most lovely coun- 
try. The main building is massive, but as ugly as man ever 
built, and what is worse, in a state of dilapidation that is 
lamentable. The plaster has fallen from the ceilings of the 
halls and chambers; the Chapel looks as if not meant for oc- 
cupation; the recitation rooms are enough to strike dismay 
into a stout heart; while around the balding the long grass 


lies uncut, and the door-step is still a mere log. Whether all 
this is owing to the somewhat disorganized state of the Col- 
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lege just now we know not; but as citizens of Ohio, we feel 
not a little ashamed to have one of our literary institutions 

resent the unclean, tasteless, careless, ruinous condition 
which the College and yard at Oxford presented last August. 
There was the same tumble-down air about every thing, li- 
brary and all, which one sees about a lazy, whiskey-drinking 
farmer’s house in the Miami valley; while at Athens is the 
solid, comfortable, flourishing Jook that marks the sober Yan- 
kee or industrious Pennsylvanian. 

We should have feared the young men would become con- 
taminated, but their “ Halls” showed they had resisted evil ex- 
ample. They were neat, tasteful, and well stored with books. 
Indeed, the Literary Societies of both Colleges are very use- 
ful aids to the Professors, and in all respects show their value. 
The Libraries both at Athens and Oxford are small. 

In respect to studies and discipline, Oxford cannot be said 
to have a character at this moment, as the Faculty is not yet 
reorganized. When it is we trust every thing will start anew, 
the whole appearance of things be changed,and the Miami Uni- 
versity “ progress” as her sister among the Knobshas. _p. 





POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 


Though politics are out of our sphere, we cannot but refer to the various Conven- 
tions which have been held in Ohio during the past month, closing with one in our 
own city upon the day on which this number of our magazine should have been 
published. ‘They shew, to say the least, a most remarkable excitement; such as 
the younger of us have never before seen. With the cuuses and probable results of 
this excitement in a political point of view, we shall not meddle; but the moral 
consequences are not forbidden us. We feel it proper then to say, in the hope that 
one or two may be led to think on the subject, that such excitement as we have lately 
witnessed, must, almost necessarily, be demoralizing. No matter how praiseworthy 
the cause of such a movement, it unfits men for sober and calm action; it leads to 
constant resort to grog-shops; and leaves the whole community in a state of feeling 
which it needs great care to counteract. Let our citize 1s then think of the need of vi- 
gorous steps to prevent the evils we may rightly apprehend : we mean, in their families, 
and with those young men, particularly over whom they have authority or influence. 

We also feel bound toexpress our fears that the course of the Whigs in some points, 
has tended to unfit our people for self-government. ‘The great aim of the true Conser- 
vative party, from the time of Washington, has been to withstand demagoguism in all 
its forms. For one, we have no hesitation in saying, we think the Whigs, in the pre~ 
sent canvass, have increased very greatly the spirit of popular flattery; the most dan- 
ferous enemy we have. One form of this has been, (as it appears to us, though we may 
be in error,) in the use which has been made of Mr. Van Buren’s expenditures. To re- 
prehend all needless luxury and expense, is well and wise, and still better is it to expose 
foolish imitation of foreign manners; but the spirit of too much of the abuse lavished 
on the President, has been, not a true spirit of democratic simplicity, but rather the 
spirit which would call forth the prejudice and hatred of the poorer classes against all 
luxury and taste —With the ends which it is hoped to gain we have now no concern. 
The means used we fear have been, too many of them, demoralizing, and no end will 
justify such means. If our people are so low as to make a resort to slang and nick- 
names, necessary in order to reform alledged evile,—they are not fit for self-govern- 
ment, and will soon cease to govern themselves. We do not believe they are so low, 
but they soon will be if the Conservative party in our land aim no higher than to find 
available candidates and popular slang-phrases, Rr. 
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CRITICAL. 


WE not only believe that 
novels were meant to be read 
on steamboats, but almost be- 
lieve that steamboats were in- 
vented that we might fully 
enjoy novels: at any rate, one 
of the great advantages of 
steam navigation is that it en- 
ables us to read books which 
we never could get through 
at home. During a late trip 
up the river, we were thus 
enabled to master two of 
James’, one of Marryatt’s, and 
one of Ward’s books, upon 
which, with some others, 
worth reading on shore, we 
now offer a word or two. 

Mr. James’ novels, The 
Duke of Guise, and the King’s 
Highway, are, like most of his 
stories, full of interest, but de- 
void of that power which 
marks Scott, the power of cre- 
ating living men and women. 
His characters have little that 
is individual, unless they are 
historical, and then they are 
commonly exaggerated. Com- 
pare his Henry of France,Hen- 
ry of Guise, and Henry of Na- 
varre, three grand characters, 


with Scott’s James in Nigel, 
Charles in Woodstock, Louis, 
and Charles of Burgundy, in 
Quinten Durward, or with any 
other of his historical portraits. 
James, like a common portrait 
ainter, gives the features, co- 
or and posture,—but it is all 
a copy, not acreation; correct 
but lifeless. Scott conceives 
his subject so vividly as to 
create it anew, and paints a 
living man, whose original is 
in his own brain, and not a 
dead copy, the original of 
which is in the writings of 
Hume or Sismondi, nor even 
of Clarendon or Froissart. 
Mr. James, however, though 
far inferior as an artist, and 
therefore less valuable as an 
historical illustrator, is in this 
last character a very valuable 
as well as most voluminous 
writer. Scarce a month passes 
without a new novel from his 
desk, and yet none of them 
are worthless; many are ex- 
cellent, and full of true reflec- 
tion. The King’s Highway 
is valuable as an_ historical 
sketch, not of individuals, but 
of society; and from 1s 


suggestions many trains of 








thought may spring, well 
worth dwelling upon. In 
truth, as Macauley says, we 
may find our civil history in 
one writer, our religious an- 
nals in another, our constitu- 
tional and literary records in 
a third,—or all united, it may 
be, in the Pictorial History, 
now in progress; but in our 
novels only, can we hope to 
see the actors of History erect, 
clothed and moving. 

The work by Capt. Marry- 
att, to which we gave some 
hours, was The Phantom Ship, 
and we were pleasantly dis- 
appointed in it. We think it 
one of the best tales of a su- 
pernatural kind that we ever 
remember to have seen. The 
supernatural is not so much 
pasted upon the natural, as in- 
fused into it. In various char- 
acters, at all times, and in con- 
nection with the most matter- 
of-fact details, the wonderful 
comes in and tinges the whole, 
without destroying its proba- 
bility. The character of the 
heroine, Amine, we think a 
new one in fiction; and a most 
interesting one.e Her bold, 
warm, high-minded, strong- 
minded, and yet wholly wo- 
manly character,is, we think, 
very well sketched. She is 
perfectly individual; is alive, 
and excites the interest of a 
living being. Lady Laura, in 
James’ Highway, his heroines 
in general, together with all 
of Cooper’s, and many of 
Scott’s, are painted dolls: 
Amine is, with a few of Sir 
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Walter’s, and all of Shak- 
speare’s, a woman, full of 
strange, inconsistent, and un- 
intelligible feelings, but femi- 
nine in all. Her changes re- 
specting religion, her treat- 
ment of the Catholic priest, 
her last acts;—are all more 
like real life than novel-writ- 
ing. 

Mr. Ward’s “Fielding” we 
were disappointed in also, but 
the other way. We could 
never get through De Vere or 
Tremaine, but we presume 
they have merit. Fielding we 
made an end of, but for our- 
selves, found no merit in it. 
The writer appears to be a 
man who has lived among the 
aristocracy of England, in as 
great ignorance of the mass 
as his hero. He tells us of con- 
tent in lower circles, of happy 
bntchers, and worthy squires, 
as if he were a discoverer. 
His men and women are posts 
with labels on them, his sen- 
timents superficial, his philos- 
ophy mel and his social 
and political views Tory in 
the narrowest sense. He does 
not seem to dream of progress 
at all; the German peasants, 
happy and stationary, appear 
to him the perfection of man. 
Slavery, or the state of the 
Hindoos, Mr. Ward would 
think the best possible condi- 
tion for human beings, provi- 
ded the masters were merciful. 
He has no faith in the Chris- 
tian view of man and his pow- 
ers, and that want of faith is 
a key to his whole system; as 
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indeed it is to the whole Tory 
system. 

" Another book of a novel 
character, though no_ novel, 
which we read, was Brown- 
son’s new views on religion 
and society. Mr. B. is held 
in such horror just now, be- 
cause of some late heterodox 
political views, that it is as 
much as one’s life is worth to 
mention him without execra- 
tion. The Dial, of Boston, is 
pronounced “libertine” and 
“licentious” for no greater 
crime than praising Mr. B,’s 
“philosophical analysis,” and 
“fearless energy.” (See Cin. 
Chron., Aug. Sth.) However, 
though we believe our Whig 
friends have deceived them- 
selves into thinking Mr. Bb. an 
enemy of all goodness,because 
he looks upon Priests and Or- 
dinances as William Penn and 
his band of Friends did and 
do; and though we fear their 
eyes are blind to his true pow- 
er and worth, because they 
difler from him on some points, 
yet we feel obliged to say that 
we think few writers of equal 
clearness, vigor and boldness 
have appeared in these United 
States. 

Right or wrong, he has a 
mind of his own, and does not 
follow any leader, as most of 
us do, like blind mice holding 
by the tails of a few open-eyed 
ones. We do not believe 
there is as much thought, well 
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expressed, and deserving care- 
ful consideration, in any equal 
number of periodical pages, as 
there is in the pages of Brown- 
son’s Review, beginning with 
its establishment, and coming 
down to this time. The very 
article on the Laboring Class- 
es, which has shaken our 
nerves so, we think worthy 
of careful study. We believe 
with Mr. B., that the cause of 
Property against Birth being 
decided, that of Man against 
Property must come on and 
be tried; and all this howling 
and shrieking of Conservative 
men and women seems to us 
like the uproar by which the 
Peruvians tried to stop the 
moon’s eclipse. As respects 
the spirit of Mr. B.’s article, 
and the mode of action he pro- 
poses, we are in the strongest 
opposition to him: we think 
his spirit unchristian, and his 
om of action unwise; but we 

elieve him as honest as Lu- 
ther, as fearless as Knox, and 
as capable, either for good or 
evil, as any writer of our day. 

Of his ability, we think his 
“New Views” good proof; we 
deem them conclusive as to 
his “philosophical analysis,” 
and “fearless energy.” 

Of the Dial itself we had 
intended to speak this month, 
but as a few days will bring 
us a new No., we defer it; as 
also a notice of Mr. Macau- 
ley’s Miscellanies. 





